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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


sige formal counting by the joint convention of the two Houses 

of Congress, of the electoral vote for President and Vice 
President, was made on Wednesday at 1 o’clock. It was the first 
according to the provisions of the law passed last year, and the 
proceedings moved from beginning to end without a jar or halt. 
General Harrison and Mr. Morton are now fully and completely 
elected. The state of the vote, as announced by Mr. Ingalls, who 
presided as President pro tem. of the Senate, is that the whole 
number of electors appointed by the States was 401, of which 
General Harrison (and Mr. Morton) received 233, and Mr. Cleve- 
land (and Mr. Thurman) received 168. 

And this suggests a remark at this point. General Harrison 
has 233 electors in his favor, because among them are the 36 of the 
State of New York. Subtract them, and he has 197: add them 
to Mr. Cleveland, and he has 204. The plurality of the popular 
vote in the State of New York, in favor of General Harrison, was 
14,355. By so narrow a margin was the whole result determined. 
Republicans may well note the fact : their opponents have already 
done so: and are “ picking their flints to try it again,’’—not under 
the leadership of Mr. Cleveland. 





THE President signed the bill to make a Secretaryship of Ag- 
riculture, and nominated the Commissioner of the Agricultural 
Bureau, Mr. Norman J. Colman, of Missouri, for the place. This 
nomination the Senate confirmed on Wednesday, so that Mr. Col- 
man will be for the few days to March 4th, an additional member 
of the Cabinet. This formality is therefore an accomplished fact, 
and General Harrison will have not seven advisers to select, but 
eight. 

Mr. Cleveland has also nominated the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Thompson, of South Carolina, to be a member 
of the Civil Service Commission, in place of Mr. Edgerton. The 
latter is removed,—because he refused to resign,—to make a place 
for Mr. Thompson, and has made some uproar over his treat- 
ment. The Senate has not confirmed Mr. Thompson, and proba- 
bly will not. The facts are that the Commission has been and 
is in an absurd condition of disorder, there being practically but 
one member acting,—Mr. Lyman. Mr. Edgerton has done noth- 
ing lately but ridicule the whole Civil Service business, and ought 
to have been removed months ago, since he had not the grace to 
withdraw from duties which he contemned, and Judge Oberly 
was appointed, some time ago, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. If Mr. Thompson be now confirmed, it will still leave one 
vacancy for President Harrison to fill, but the qualifications of 
Mr. Thompson are by no means such as the place calls for, and 
the Senate will do well to let the whole subject go over. The 
Civil Service Board needs a vigorous reorganization, such as will 
make it fulfill in earnest the purposes for which it is designed. 





THERE is a general feeling that the Samoan Conference ought 
not to be heldin Berlin. Itshould be resumed where it was broken 
off,—in Washington. To take up the matter under the shadow of 
Prince Bismarck is rank nonsense, though just such a proceeding 
as Mr. Bayard is unfortunately capable of. There are, at this 
writing, two reports that may prove correct,—(1) that there will 
be no Conference begun at Berlin until a special commissioner of 
the United States arrives; and (2) that Mr. Bayard has not com- 
mitted himself to a Conference in Berlin at all. It is to be hoped 
that the latter is true, and that the whole business will now be 
left, as it ought to be, to the incoming administration. 

Undoubtedly America is the place for international confer- 
ences about the interests of the Western hemisphere, but if there 








were permitted to be a diplomatic “ change of venue,” it should 
be to Paris, or Stockholm, or The Hague, or some other neutral 
capital. In diplomatic discussions it always has been recognized 
that the local atmosphere of opinion exerts a certain pressure 
upon the participants, which needs to be guarded against all the 
more carefully because it is so subtle and impalpable. More than 
one conference congress has been proposed, but never met, because 
no place of meeting could be found which each party would ac- 
cept as not disadvantageous to its interests. 





THE Secretary of State who will take up the work which Mr. 
Bayard will in a few days lay down no doubt will be Mr. Blaine. 
He has stated, within a week past, to more than one gentleman, 
that he had been asked to take the place, and had consented to 
doso. We accept this, therefore, as settled, and all calculations 
as to the conduct of American diplomacy in the future, including 
this delicate and important Samoa business, may now be made 
with reference to the personality of that well-known man and ad- 
mittedly vigorous American. 

That anything else is settled concerning the Cabinet is not yet 
announced, Since Mr. Allison’s declination, the question of the 
disposal of the Treasury has caused some uneasiness. There is a 
just anxiety among friends of the Tariff that the new Secretary 
shall not be, like his predecessors for years past, the nominee and 
representative of the importing interest of New York. Of course 
every Republican recognizes gratefully the services rendered to 
the party in the last campaign in that State, and not least by the 
representatives of the various lines of business which are carried 
on in New York City. But they do not recall the fact that those 
who are engaged in the importing trade showed any zeal for Re- 
publican principles; and they think that after electing a Presi- 
dent on the ground that a protective Tariff is a good thing, the 
country is entitled to see that the Tariff’s enforcement is not in- 
trusted to a Secretary who regards it as rather a bad thing. 

In this view the Home Market Club of Boston, has made a 
special appeal to General Harrison not to appoint a New York 
man to the Treasury. The deputation to Indianapolis called his 
attention to the report of special agent Byrne, who was employed 
by the Treasury to investigate charges made by the sugar-im- 
porters of Boston with regard to fraudulent appraisements of that 
article. Mr. Byrne found in the sugar department of the appraiser’s 
office no less than eleven friends and protégés of one sugar-broker, 
who were all working for his interests and against those of the 
United States. He showed that the work was done so carelessly 
in that department that a comparison of 111. invoices with the 
sheets which professed to record them exhibited 244 important 
errors, most of which were for the benefit of the importers of 
sugar. He also showed that in two years and a half 1,324 appli- 
cations for retests had been granted to the favored sugar-broker, 
and over fifty thousand dollars of duties had been refunded to him. 

“These men,” says Mr. Byrne at the close of his report, re- 
commending the summary removal of eighteen officials, “stand 
charged with dereliction of duty, false assumption of prerogatives, 
total disregard of treasury regulations, open defiance of the ex- 
pressed orders (verbal and written) of the honorable secretary of 
the treasury, hampering, with intent to defeat, the object of the 
investigation into sugar matters, with which they as appraising 
officers were concerned; submitting themselves, in their official 
acts, to compliance with the designs of scheming sugar brokers ; 
pandering to representatives of the sugar trade. Their culpabil- 
ity in dishonest and ruinous practices, and acting in subservience 
to private interests and in disregard to public duties, have tended 
to debauch the service and endanger the revenue.” 
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THE Treasury Department has furnished Mr. Mills with an 
estimate of the effect of the two proposed bills upon the revenue. 
By assuming that the lower duties of the Mills bill will not in- 
crease imports, and the higher duties of the Senate bill will not 
diminish them, they make out that the former would reduce the 
revenue from customs by $50,350,345 and the latter only $13,976, 
887. It is not surprising that Secretary Fairchild accompanies 
these estimates with a letter, in which he says: “Although made 
according to the plan and theory usually adopted, I recognize 
that these estimates are largely conjectured and more or less un- 
reliable and misleading.’ Any estimate based on a notion that the 
amount of imports will not be affected by the raising and lowering 
of duties must be entirely misleading. And as for this being “the 
theory usually adopted” anywhere outside our Treasury De- 
partment, Mr. Fairchild certainly is mistaken. As long ago as 
the reign of Queen Anne its falsity was pointed out by Dean 
Swift. The changes Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone effected 
in the British customs legislation between 1842 and 1845 so fully 
illustrated the principle that lower duties brought a greater reve- 
nue than did higher, that no English economist or Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would think of estimating the effect of an in- 
crease or reduction of duty in this wooden fashion. But the 
Treasury has its own traditions, which are unaffected by the ex- 
perience of mankind at large. 





Mr. PutNAM, the New York publisher, has been writing in 
the English journals to contradict some misunderstandings as to 
the character and effects of the Chace bill to establish Interna- 
tional Copyright. Mr. Smalley calls the attention of Americans 
to the fact that Mr. Putnam expresses his hope that the present 
law will lead to the adoption of one more liberal in its provisions, 
—i, e. more in harmony with those Free Trade principles which 
Mr. Putnam, in common with the Englishmen to whom he was 
writing, is known to cherish. Of course every American Protec- 
tionist knows that the Free Traders who are supporting the 
Chace bill do not regard it as a finality. They hope that the pro- 
vision which requires that an edition of the copyrighted book 
shall be manufactured in America, will be repealed or relaxed. 
Nobody objects to their hoping that, while every genuine friend 
of international copyright must rejoice that after long controver- 
sies on the subject they are now agreed to support a bill which 
does not use the copyright question to bring in Free Trade by a 
side;door. That was the great objection to all their proposals be- 
fore they consented to support Mr. Chace’s bill. Of course those 
proposals would have been all right, if we had been a Free Trade 
country. They will be all right again in that distant age when 
we become, through the efforts of Mr. Putnam and his remote 
descendants, a country which adopts Free Trade as a policy. But 
common sense and fair play require that we shall now deal with 
the book-manufacturing industry as we do with others, and that 
we need not be asked to enact Free Trade in this one before we 
have made up our mind to adopt it along the whole line. 

Meantime, let us have the Chace bill passed. The unanimity 
of all classes of Americans in its behalf makes delay unreasonable. 





THE correspondence with the British government about the 
rights of Canadians to take seals in Alaskan waters, has been 
transmitted to the Senate by the State Department. Although it 
extends over several years it shows no progress towards a settte- 
ment of the question, the Department merely showing a reasona- 
ble desire to avoid irritating severities in the enforcement of our 
rights, while waiting for a decision of the case from the court to 
which the cases had been taken. In one respect there has been 
progress. Acting upon a suggestion first made, we believe, by 
Mr. Joseph Wharton, Mr. Bayard has opened negotiations for an 
international agreement to establish a close season in the seal 
fisheries every where, so that the mother seals may not be killed 
at the time of gestation and suckling their young. Only the gov- 
ernments of Sweden and Norway have shown any reluctance to 





enter into this agreement, which is needed to prevent the entire 
extinction of the seal and of the polar people, who depend on it 
for food and clothing. The terms of the compact are still ‘under 
discussion, and there is some reason to hope that the fairness of 
the proposal and the general assent of civilized nations to it, will 
secure the adhesion even of the Scandinavian countries. 

In the course of the correspondence England recalls the fact 
that the United States in 1822 refused to assent to the Russian 
claim that Behring’s Sea was a land-locked body of water, from 
which the ships of other nationalities might be excluded. But 
this ground was not maintained consistently by later Secretaries 
of State, and when the sovereignty of Alaska passed to us, Russia 
was as effectively in posession of the control of Behring’s{Sea as 
of the White Sea. Nor would our concession of a Canadian right 
to fish for cod and mackerel in those waters carry with it a right 
to take seals. The seal is not a fish, although we speak of seal- 
fisheries. It is an amphibious mammal which has its habitat on 
the land, and resorts to the water only to find its food. So little 
is it domiciled in the water that the young of many species have 
to be driven to it by their parents, and taught to swim by them. 
These seals in Behring’s Sea belong to the adjacent coasts and 
islands, which are United States territory. And while the natives 
of those northern regions are able to take them in the open sea 
by harpooning, the white fishermen—Canadian and American— 
take and kill them either on land or on ice-floes, more commonly 
on the former. In fact the business could not be carried on to any 
advantage by the Canadians if they were bound not to land on 
our territory or to come within the three-mile limit; and their 
presence in Behring’s Sea is presumptive evidence that they are 
poachers. 





THE New Jersey Legislature continues to make its bad record 
as an unscrupulously partisan body. The Senate has voted to re- 
move from office the State Superintendent of Schools, on the sim- 
ple ground that he isa Republican. Nothing is alleged against 
his competence and faithfulness as a public officer. Also the State 
is to be redistricted in order to make sure of a Democratic major- 
ity in the next Legislature. This precaution is natural. It will 
take an arrangement of districts extremely favorable to that party 
to secure it against the growing indignation of the people. 

As to the liquor legislation, the party halts between two opin- 
ions. It still is felt that an unconditional repeal of both High Li- 
cense and Local Option would be going too far. At the same time 
the liquor interest will not be content with the repeal of the Lo- 
cal Option law, even although that nullifies the votes of several 
counties for the adoption of that policy. So under pressure from 
the saloon a compromise has been reached. The whole law of 
last year is to be repealed, and then there is to be a partial reén- 
actment of the High License provisions. But the provision which 
authorizes the judges to proceed in summary fashion to declare 
licenses forfeit for violation of the law is not to be reénacted. In- 
stead of that every dealer accused of breaking the law is to havea 
trial by jury. As experience shows, this means no trial at all. 
Under such provisions the law either is allowed by the attorneys 
of the State to become a dead letter, or the courts are choked with 
cases so numerous that they cannot be tried. There are thou- 
sands of such indictments pending in New York, which never will 
be tried because it is a physical impossibility. They could not be 
so if the courts were doubled for that express purpose. 





In Maryland the White Cap business seems to have degen- 
erated into a Ku Klux organization to annoy and terrorize the 
colored people of the Eastern counties of the State. This is just 
the outcome we might have expected from this mischievous and 
quite unnecessary attempt to supplement the courts by private 
and irresponsible organizations. It is not said that the proceed- 
ings of these nocturnal raiders have anything to do with the 
recent election, but it is a not unnatural assumption that the 
great increase of the Republican vote has been irritating to the 
Bourbon element there as elsewhere. 
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All experience shows that irregular, and therefore irresponsi- 
ble, devices to accelerate or supplement the legal machinery of 
justice must do far more harm than good. However excellent the 
intention with which it is begun, it is certain to become an instru- 
ment of personal or of class spite before its course is ended. It 
was so with the Vigilance Committees of California. The same 
bad level has been reached by our White Caps with even greater 
rapidity. 





THE State of Florida is said to possess a citizen who had 
heard nothing of the war until it was over. He came in from the 
Everglades in 1867 with a couple of “likely niggers” to sell, and 
was amazed to learn that human bondage and State’s rights had 
been wiped out in blood. But he does not seem to have been 
altogether an exceptional Floridian. The State authorities who 
arrested several colored Republicans for perjury because of testi- 
mony they had given before a United States Commissioner in a 
contested election case, must be almost equally hazy as to their 
acquaintance with our recent bistory. We presume the national 
authority is and intends to remain the sole judge of the conduct of 
the witnesses it summons before its courts ; and if this Administra- 
tion should stomach such an insult to the dignity and the author- 
ity of the nation, the next hardly will be found so tender of 
State susceptibilities. It is bad enough that the nation must stand 
by and see its citizens murdered for discharging the political du- 
ties it lays upon them. But it has not sunk so low as to have to 
submit to a review of its judicial proceedings by the courts of the 
State of Florida. If witnesses could be treated in this way, jurors 
might be prosecuted next for rendering verdicts which the State 
authorities regarded as inconsistent with their oaths and the evi- 
dence; and the Commissioner himself might be arrested for inter- 


fering with the safety and perpetuity of a “white man’s govern- 
ment.” 





THE case against the parish school in Haverhill, Mass., has 
broken down. The judge before whom the case was taken by the 
School Committee decided that the laws of the State gave them 
no authority to pass upon the compliance of the school with the 
standard of education set up for the public schools of the State. 
It merely required that children not attending the public schools 
should be “furnished with the means of education” elsewhere. 
So unless the Committee could show that “ education” in the sta- 
tute could mean nothing less than the standard prescribed for the 
common schools, or that the parish school did not furnish * the 
means of education” in any proper sense, they had no case. Of 
course the case will not rest here. There will be made an effort 
to have the law changed so that it shall say what the Haverhill 
school committee supposed it tosay. But we hope the General 
Court will ‘‘ make haste slowly ” in the matter. Unless there is 
some great and plain good to be gained, it is undesirable to pass 
laws which would inflame the present sectarian bitterness of the 
State. Even Prussia broke down in its attempt to force the 
Old Lutherans to send their children to the public school in pref- 
erence to the parish schools they had established for themselves. 
It took one soldier every day for each urchin in a village to have 
the law enforced. And ifthe Irish and French Catholics in Massa- 
chusetts undertook to boycott the public schools after their parish 
schools had been put under a ban, the authorities would get more 
bother than fun out of it. Whatever requirements the school 
committees are authorized to make of the parish schools, should 
be so simple and reasonable as to command the assent of the Ro- 
man Catholics generally. It should not be the conventional 
standard, with drawing, vocal music, and language work, which 
the Haverhill committee applied, as a test to the parish school. 





THE latest English sensation is the trial of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln for Ritualism. The dispatches do not say whether the court 
before which the Archbishop of Canterbury has summoned Bishop 
King is constituted under the law of 1879 for the suppression of 
ritualistic practices in the Church of England, or under the older 








canon law of the same Church. It would seem to be the latter, as 
the accused bishop has refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of 
any court but that composed of the whole body of the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury. This move cannot be dictated by any 
desire to secure an acquittal, as Bishop King is sure of that al- 
ready. Of the five bishops whom Archbishop Benson has associ- 
ated with him as judges, three are, like himself, High Churchmen ; 
and it is extremely unlikely that they will condemn the Bishop of 
Lincoln for such matters as having lights on the altar, mixing the 
communion wine with water, hearing confessions, and the like. In 
fact the trial is nothing but a piece of fine spectacular ecclesiasti- 
cism, in which the court and the accused appear publicly in their 
robes and mitres, and with all the parade the occasion invites. 
And Bishop King embraces the opportunity to show his contempt 
for parliamentary government of the Church by declining the ju- 
risdiction of a court constituted according to Act of Parliament. 
But as he is bishop by the designation of a Queen, who reigns by 
Act of Parliament, the exception to the jurisdiction is somewhat 
inconsistent. 





JAPAN at last is to have a constitutional government. It is 
true that the new Constitution, proclaimed this week, like the 
French Charter of 1814 is purely the act of the reigning sovereign, 
and might be revoked by the same authority at any time. But it 
is valuable as the expression of a wish to bring the Empire still 
more directly into conformity with the methods of Western civil- 
ization, and to take his people into council with him as regards 
the needs of the country. Of course the Mikado has nothing to 
fear from any change of governmental method. The attachment 
of his people to his person and his rule is too deeply rooted for 
that. But it is uncertain how it will affect the fortunes of the 
powerful bureaucracy, which has controlled the country ever 
since the retirement of the Shogun and the disbanding of the 
Clans. In many respects this bureaucracy has managed affairs 
badly, and of late years there has been a growing alienation of 
the educated classes in consequence of this. Severe and repres- 
sive measures have been taken to coerce its critics into silence, 
and more than one sincere and patriotic Japanese has seen the in- 
side of a prison because he would not keep silence. With a freely 
chosen Parliament meeting in Tokio, and the right of free speech 
and of the press guaranteed, this discontent is sure to find utter- 
ance. It is true that the new Parliament will not hold the strings 
of the national purse, and the Ministry will not be responsible to 
it for their policy. But the moral effect of free discussion cannot 
but be felt in government circles, however careful the bureaucracy 
may be to minimize the expression of discontent. And then the 
ministers of a despotic sovereign, when they fail to do their duty 
by the country, have nothing so much to fear as censure which 
may reach his ears. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New YorRK. 

las most striking feature in the stock market during the week 
has been its unevenness. Usually the movement of prices 
is one way, whether the movement be up or down. The sight of 
one important group of stocks advancing, and another important 
group declining, the movement of both being practically coinci- 
dent, is something very rare; but this is what we have been 
treated to recently. The granger stocks have been declining, and 

all others have either been stubbornly firm or actually buoyant. 
The cause of this odd movement is that the roads west of the 
Mississippi, which have their starting points at Chicago and St. 
Louis, are in the throes of a struggle with each other and with hos- 
tile State Legislatures which has already caused some to pass their 
dividends, and all—with the single exception of the Chicago and 
Alton—to reduce them; and some of those which are still paying 
dividends are expected to join the list of non-dividend payers be- 
fore long, unless there be speedily a change for the better. Onthe 
other hand, the railroad system between the seaboard and the 
Mississippi is enjoying a period of prosperity consequent on the 
settlement by the ‘‘ West Shore deal ” in 1885, of that cut-throat 
warfare which followed the excessive railroad construction of the 


preceding year. Between Chicago and St. Louis and the Atlantic 
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coast railroad construction has been practically nominal for two 
years past, and there are no new roads planned for that territory 
now. Therefore, while the business for all has been growing at its 
normal rate, the number of competitors is not increased nor are 
they increasing; while in the granger section west of it, the con- 
ditions are nearly similar to those which cut down or wiped out 
the dividends, forced receiverships, reduced the price of securities 
of all the eastern roads, and opened the way for the new settle- 
ment of 1885. 

It would seem reasonable, in view of such facts, that the stock 
market should act as it has; but the speculative movements of 
the market are so largely influenced by sympathy and sentiment 
it seldom happens that one important group of stocks will decline 
while anotheradvances. Hence it looks odd to the average trader 
that in the same week that C. B. & Q., St Paul, Northwest, Illinois 
Central and Rock Island should decline, such stocks as C. C. C. & 
I., the “ Big Four,” the Chesapeake & Ohio’s, Lake Shore, and a 
large list of what may be called specialties, should make substan- 
tial advances. That these stocks have actually made the advances 
they have, and others hold firm, under unfavorable speculative 
conditions, is proof that the buying of them has been by strong 
people, who are acting on knowledge of values. They have bought 
and are buying, because they know that the properties will return 
good profits on the investment. ated 

The most severe blow the market received was from the liqui- 
dation in C. B. & Q. stock. The price at which this stock had 
been held for a long time previous to the recent break, was a 
standing menace to any bull movement in the market. The divi- 
dends had been reduced to 4 per cent., and the last dividend paid 
at that rate was confessedly not earned. It was paid entirely 
with borrowed money, nor was the prospect for making it up or 
earning the next a very brilliant one to any but the sanguine im- 
aginations of the directors—or some of them. Another quarterly 
dividend is just declared, but it has not been earned. Never- 
theless, the stock was held with apparent firmness about 110. It 
should have gone below par when the last dividend was paid. 
That it did not was said to be due to the undiminished confidence 
of the stockholders. The real truth is that the large holders found 
there was no market to sell on. They had to wait till a stronger 
one should be made. It came at last through the better feeling 
created by the attempt to unite the western roads in a new com- 
bination represented by the Inter-State Railway Association, or 
as it is better known the “ Presidents’ Agreement.” Whilethene- 
gotiations on this were pending C. B. & Q. stock was fed out to 
all buyers,—a fact which was apparent from the constantly in- 
creasing ease with which it could be borrowed for delivery. 

The inevitable break was soon to come. From 109 C. B. &Q. 
stock broke below par in three or four days, and it did this when 
the general list was advancing. Naturally the other granger 
stocks, as being within the circle of the same influences, experi- 
enced a sympathetic decline. The impelling cause of the break 
was the attitude of the company in respect to the proposed new 
combination, as it refused to sign the agreement unless the Illin- 
ois Central did, and the latter positively refused. But it is prob- 
able that the selling of the stock, and the consequent break in the 
price, would have come just the same had the company signed 
without demur, since it was evident to the keen eyed operators of 
Wall Street that the insiders had been unloading their stock. 
When enough was afloat to make the operation safe, a severe at- 
tack was made from some strong quarter, and prices went down 
under it in a way which would have quite demoralized a market 
less strong than this one. 

It was announced that the “ Presidents’ Agreement ’’ had 
been practically abandoned, but this is not true. Another effort 
is te be made next week to get all the roads to sign, and after the 
severe handling Illinois Central and C. B. & Q. stock has re- 
ceived in the market, the directors of both companies may be in 
a more tractable mood. It is the usual experience that a severe 
decline in the market price of a company’s stock has a wonder- 
fully subduing effect on its officials. Should next Tuesday’s 
meeting result in bringing in the objecting roads, the granger 
stocks may be bad things to be short of—for a while at least. 
There must be a large short interest in them, which it would not 
be difficult to alarm. ; ; 

Meanwhile, the bull interests have been concentrating their 
efforts on the securities of properties east of Chicago, and be- 
tween the roads which traverse the Middle States new combina- 
tions are being made which will supply the market with some 
new leading speculatives, to supply the place of N ew York Cen- 
tral, which is practically off the active list; and in a measure, of 
Lake Shore, which is gradually getting off it also. The stocks of 
these two companies have been, or are being, so largely absorbed 
by foreign investors, who hold them purely for the income they 
return, that they are scarcely trading stocks any longer. The 
“ Big Four” stock will be one of the new leaders, and some new 





deal is reported to be under way between this and the C. C. C. & 
I., or “ Bee Line,” though the geographical positions of the two 
lines make it a little difficult to see where their interests unite. 
The “ Big Four ” is the line which connects with the Chesapeake 
& Qhio at Cincinnati, and forms with that a through line to New- 
port News, Va., from Chicago. It has no terminals of its own in 
that city, entering over the Illinois Central’s line; but it is not 
improbable that some day an arrangement will be made with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which has very valuable terminals. 
Should this be done, the stock of the latter company would sell 
at considerably higher figures than are now quoted either for com- 
mon or preferred. 

In connection with this it is timely to point out that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio system is growing under its new manage- 
ment to what promises to be a solid prosperity, and no securities 
in the market offer much, if any better chances for profit to those 
who buy and are content to wait, than the C. & O’s. The ex- 
change of the old securities for those of the reorganized company 
is now proceeding. The old ones exhibited a bewildering series, 
variously named and variously described, all representing succes- 
sive devices of a poverty-stricken corporation to raise money. The 
new securities will consist of a consolidated 5 per cent. bond, and 
first and second preferred, and common stock. The preferred 
stocks are of comparatively limited amounts, and probably will 
be eventually held more for investment than speculation ; but 
the new C. & O. common stock will assuredly become one of the 
leading speculatives of the market, and President Ingalls ex- 
presses himself as confident that he will in a few years have it 
paying regular dividends. 

In these stocks, in the stocks of the transcontinental roads, 
and of the southern properties, bull speculation has been active. 
In the grangers, the bears have been just as much so. The coal 
stocks have been quiet, and those who seem least inclined to look 
upon them favorably at this time, are the men who know most 
about the coal trade. They don’t like the looks of things, appa- 
rently, as they appear from an inside view. The phenomenally 
mild winter has broken up all the usual calculations; and while 
they think these stocks be may sustained by the general strength 
of the market, and even advance some points, they express the 
opinion that when the market turns, the coal stocks will be a 
good sale. Certainly, it is not a satisfactory sign that steel rails 
should be now quoted at the lowest prices ever recorded for them 
in this country, and that the iron market should be unsettled and 
depressed. They are notes of warning which it is well for con- 
servative people to bear in mind. 








THE MORAL OF “ MAJOR LE CARON.” 


é ow most interesting point in the Parnell investigation in Lon- 

don is the part paid by the English spy, Major Beach, alias 
Le Caron. This worthy’s testimony is first of alla proof of the com- 
plete identification of the Salisbury government with the case of 
the London Times. He has been a spy in the service of the British 
government for nearly twenty years. He undertook this dirty 
work voluntarily, he says, and from motives of pure patriotism, 
and labored at it three years without any compensation. He saw 
the Irish in America were forming a strong, secret organization 
for the purpose of liberating his country from British rule, and 
without any solicitation he put himself in communication with the 
British Foreign Office, and entered the organization under pre- 
tence that he sympathized with the Irish movement. He volun- 
tarily took an oath of secrecy, calling down imprecations on his 
own head, although he knew he was committing a perjury in so 
doing. And from that day to this under all changes of adminis- 
tration from Liberal to Tory and from Tory to Liberal, he has 
kept the Downing Street authorities informed as to what the Irish 
of the extreme party were doing. 

If ‘Major Le Caron” were a Hindoo, we might believe this 
account of his motives. But as he belongs to a race and nation 
which detests lying as the basest of offenses, and regards the name 
of liar as the worst of insults, it is permissible to doubt his claims 
to respect for self-sacrificing patriotism. No Englishman ever 
voluntarily and gratuitously, and in time of peace, accepted the 
réle of spy, much less that of perjurer. Where they have been 
induced to do it, it is because their passion for money has over- 
come their sense of personal honor. This man has been the in- 
famous thing he confesses himself because his employers have 
“ made it worth his while.” And if he offered himself for the pur- 
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pose to the Foreign Office in London, we may be sure it was with 
a very distinct specification of the price at which he valued his 
“ patriotism.” 

We especially wish to have noted that ‘‘ Major Le Caron” has 
been a very useful servant of the British government, and would 
have continued to be such, if it were not that it wassnecessary to 
put him on the witness-stand. From the moment he took his 
place there his usefulness as a spy disappeared. Now he could 
not have been procured as a witness for the Times without the as- 
sent and consent of the Salisbury government. Only the Foreign 
Office was aware of his character and position, and it must have 
summoned him to London to give the evidence which puts an end 
to his career asa spy. And we can measure how great is the anx- 
iety of Lord Salisbury’s government to procure a decision against 
Mr. Parnell, by the extent of the sacrifice they have made in this 
case. Unless they have in the ranks of the Irish revolutionary 
party a man as much trusted as “‘ Major Le Caron” has been, and 
as well placed for supplying them with the secret circulars and 
confidential information of the organization, they have cut them- 
selves off from knowing anything farther of the plans and pro- 
cedures of the Irishmen who are really dangerous to England’s 
power. To secure a moral victory over the moderate party—the 
party of parliamentary agitation—they have given up their 
hold upon the party which aims at securing Irish indepen- 
dence by force of arms, wherever an opportunity occurs for 
a “rising.” But it is not the unwisdom of this course which 
most impresses us. It is this eagerness to crush Mr. Parnell 
and his friends even by the sacrifice of the best and the vilest in- 
strument in their service. This fully sustains the charge brought 
by the English Liberals that the Times’ case is the governmert’s 
case, and that the men who selected the members of the special 
tribunal were in confidential communication with Mr. Walter as 
to its constitution. It detracts very much from the moral force 
which can attach to an adverse decision from that tribunal. 

It is worth remembering that the “ facts” “ Major Le Caron” 
brings to light have been in the possession of every British Ad- 
ministration since 1879. The Beaconsfield ministry of 1874-80 
knew them. The Gladstone ministry of 1880-85 was equally well 
informed. So was the Salisbury-Churchill ministry of 1885, when 
it secured power by an alliance with the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and refused to reénact the Coercion Law. So was the 
Gladstone ministry of 1885-6 when it declared for Home Rule. 
So was the Salisbury ministry of 1886 when it came into power 
under a virtual pledge to abstain from Coercion,—a pledge it has 
broken in compliance with the demand of the Irish landlords that 
the collection of rent by summary process should be treated as the 
chief end for which government exists in Ireland. All these 
people,—the Forsters, the Spencers, and the rest,—knew all this 
spy had to tell, and yet they refused to treat Mr. Parnell as the 
ally of the Revolutionary party. Earl Spencer must have 
known every word of it for years; and yet he acquits the League 
of complicity in criminal outrages of any kind during the trou- 
blous times when he was viceroy of Ireland. It is hard to believe 
that any of these people have taken ‘“‘ Major Le Caron” seriously, 
or have put much faith in his identification of the League and its 
leaders with the Revolutionary party. Or was that a part of his 
story not communicated to the British Foreign Office until the 
Times made it needful by publishing the famous letters which 
have Mr. Parnell’s signature attached? As the only ground we 
have for rejecting the latter hypothesis is the general presump- 
tion that sworn evidence is true it is not so solid in this as in 
ordinary cases. 

There isa lesson in this experience which Irish Nationalists 
should take to heart. It is the uselessness of secret organizations 
to promote the cause of Irish nationality. When has there been 
an organization of that kind which has not had an informer in its 
ranks? When the American contingent reached Ireland to take 
part in the Fenian uprising of 1867, they found the Brotherhood 
fairly riddled with spies and informers, and that it was useless to 





move. Head-Centre Stephens, himself suspected most unjustly 
of being in the service of the British government, had proved 
quite incompetent to keep them out. The Fenian Brotherhood 
was dissolved and a more secret and carefully organized body 
took its place. And among its trusted officers is “Major Le 
Caron,” who forwards its circulars as fast as they are issued to the 
London authorities. England has never lacked for necessary tools 
to do her dirty work. Every Irish conspiracy has had its in- 
former, and every new one will have him to the end of the chap- 
ter. As we hinted above, one explanation of the readiness of the 
British government to sacrifice “‘ Major Le Caron” to the neces- 
sities of the Times’s case is that it has other men equally useful 
within the ranks of the party of Revolution. In this suggestion 
we are anticipated by one of that: party, who remarked to a news- 
paper reporter: “ We have got to be on the alert. There are 
more Le Carons here: for you may be certain that this fellow 
would not be withdrawn from his work here without some other 
scoundrel being left to fill his place.” 

The failure of Irishmen to carry on a conspiracy with the 
success which has been achieved by the Italians and some other 
nationalities is found in the character of the people. They are 
not hard-headed and distrustful enough. Any scoundel who well 
feigns the greatest zeal for the cause of Ireland is apt to be taken 
into their confindence and admitted to their councils. This Eng- 
lish spy had nothing to commend him to the party of revolution 
except that he bad served in the American army, and that he out- 
did everybody else in his fury against English misrule in Ireland. 
He is remembered at the national conventions of the League by 
his urgency to have resolutions approving of dynamite passed at 
the public meetings. As nothing would have suited his employers 
better, this of itself should have excited suspicion. There was 
much in his antecedents which would have confirmed the suspi- 
cion. Yet not one of the nationalists suspected his true char- 
acter, until he appeared on the witness-stand in London. 

We are of the opinion that nothing can be gained for Ireland 
by secrecy, while very much is imperilled by it. If the proceed- 
ings of the revolutionary party in America had been open and 
above-board, it would have been impossible to have represented 
Mr. Parnell and the parliamentary party as in alliance with it. It 
was because of this secrecy that the spy is free to charge the or- 
ganization with complicity in dynamiting,—a practice we know to 
be abhorrent to many of those who believe that armed revolution 
is the only means to overthrow alien rule in Ireland. It was be- 
cause of this secrecy that such fellows as this ‘‘ Major Le Caron ” 
are able to make their lies plausible. 

We are not criticising the revolutionary programme. We rec- 
ognize in the Irish as in the Poles or the Italians or the Ameri- 
can colonies, the right to achieve national independence and 
self-government by force, if other means fail. We recognize 
in no nation the right to wage war by explosives upon the non- 
combatants of another. We shall need better evidence than 
that of ‘‘ Major Le Caron” before we believe that the extreme 
nationalists have come down to the level of the Invincibles in that 
respect. But we must criticise their choice of means, when they 
adopted a secret propaganda which lays them open to such charges 
even from a perjured spy and informer. 








TENNESSEE,' 


- many ways the State of Tennessee is a striking figure. Its 
physical features are picturesque, its history is a tale of ad- 
venture, its people are marked by a robust individuality. From 
east to west, from the oddly-named streams and mountains amid 
which the spirit of Freedom has always had a stronghold, to the 
banks of the tremendous Mississippi, there is a force, a variety, 
an activity of life which challenges attention. 
In the two volumes which we bave at hand, Mr. Phelan’s 
History, and Mr. Gilmore’s “Advance Guard of Civilization,” 





1HIsTORY OF TENNESSEE. The Making of a State. By James Phelan. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888 

THE ADVANCE GUARD OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By James R. Gilmore, (Ed- 
munud Kirke). New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. 
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these features are well brought out. The latter volume is the 

amplification of a single theme amongst many in the former,—the 
settlement of Middle Tennessee, by James Robertson and his 
companions, at the French Lick, on the Cumberland River, where 
now is the city of Nashville, in 1779. This was a most daring 
step, yet it is but one amongst many in the history of Tennessee. 

Mr. Phelan says the history of the State as a distinct individ- 
uality begins with the erection, in 1769, of the cabin of William 
Bean, a “captain” from Pittsylvania county, Virginia, near the 
junction of the Watauga and Boone’s Creek. Bean was the pio- 
neer: his son, named Russell, was the first white child born in 
Tennessee. Yet he was but a few days ahead of the movement 
of many settlers whose cabins were seen in a few weeks “down 
the Watauga, up the north fork of the Holston, down the Hol- 
ston .. . . . from valley to valley, from creek to creek.” 
Here was the beginning of the Watauga Association, here was the 
nucleus of the State of Franklin, here were the homes from 
which issued the bold riflemen who at King’s Mountain struck 
their heavy blow at the English power, and gave fresh hope to 
the cause of American independence. It was but ten years later 
that Robertson led his company to the settlement of Middle Ten- 
nessee, and thence through the rolling country westward the 
white occupancy steadily spread in thirty years to the Missis- 
sippi. 

PP rhe early heroes of Tennessee were headed by John Sevier. 
Mr. Phelan’s admiration of him is warm and hearty,—and, we 
think, just. Sevier organized the Watauga people, represented 
them in the North Carolina convention and legislature, and led 
them at King’s Mountain, and in a score of desperate Indian 
fights. It was he who was governor of the State of Franklin, 
who was outlawed and arrested by the authorities of North Caro- 
lina, who was then rescued, afterward became the first represen- 
tative in Congress from the valley of the Mississippi, and in 1796 
was chosen the first governor of Tennessee. His life, from the 
age of eighteen to his death (1815) at seventy, was spent in the 
public service. When he commanded at King’s Mountain, though 
he was then but thirty-five, two sons fought with him, and in 1791 
he had seventeen children living. ‘‘Of all whose fame was at- 
tained within the limits of this State,” says Mr. Phelan, “the 
most illustrious, the most conspicuous, the one whose name was 
and deserves still to be the most resplendent was John Sevier.” 

Yet there were a score of other picturesque figures in the 
early time. Robertson doubtless stood next as aleader. John 
Donelson, whose daughter Rachel married Andrew Jackson, was 
another picturesque figure. It was he who commanded the little 
fleet of open boats which in the winter of 1779-80 voyaged from 
the mountains of East Tennessee, (Fort Patrick Henry, on the 
Holston river), down the whole length of the Tennessee and re- 
turned up the Cumberland to French Lick. These boats brought 
to the Nashville settlement the wives and children of the settlers. 
The trip, Mr. Gilmore describes as nearly two thousand miles (?) 
and it was made in the winter season, through the Indian coun- 
try, over many dangerous places in the rivers. Several of the 
party were killed by the Indians. 

Later than the days of the pioneers, came those of political 
activity and social development. Mr. Phelan’s chapters on differ- 
ent phases of these themes are graphic and interesting. No one 
has described the political life of the American people more 
vividly, or drawn more striking pictures of their leading men. 
He speaks of Jackson, of course, in many places, and always with 
just discrimination and a cool judgment. He compares Jackson 
with Sevier, (p. 74) saying it is partly due to the former that the 
latter’s fame has been obscured. ‘Jackson appeared when Se- 
vier had practically accomplished the work, and he reaped the re- 
ward. Jackson was a bitter man in his temper, relentless, and 
unforgiving. Sevier was a schoolboy in disposition, . . . he 
could harbor no malice. He was quick and self-assertive in de- 
fense. Jackson was quick and self-assertive in attack. . . . . 
Jackson is a popular figure both in history and among the people. 
Sevier is almost entirely unknown to the great mass of the people 
of the State, whose reading goes no farther than the magazine 
and the newspaper. But among historians the reverse holds 
good. Parton has all but ruined Jackson’s reputation among the 
thoughtful. Sumner sinks him almost to the level of a ‘ guerrilla 
chief’ and a cross-road politician. But Sevier has been treated 
with remarkable indulgence by historians and writers.” 

To the remarkable political campaigns,—mostly in the elec- 
tions for governor,—which have distinguished the State, Mr. 
Phelan gives several chapters. After Sevier, Willie Blount was 
governor for three terms, without serious contest, and then, in 
1815, five candidates appeared, the successful one being Joseph 
McMinn. He wasa farmer from Pennsylvannia, “ had been reared 
under Quaker influences, and was a man of plain demeanor, had 
a sound education, avoided display, and was fond of work.” 
(What a catalogue of qualities!) “‘He and his wife had often 





been seen working together in their fields.” McMinn served three 
terms,—the full term the Constitution allowed. In 1821 appeared 
signs of a formation of parties, and a division upon lines of prin- 
ciple. The previous elections had been mere personal contests. 
There was a demand for Constitutional reform, which led much 
later to a Convention (1834) and important changes. William 
Carroll, angther Pennsylvanian, (born near Pittsburg in 1789), 
who in 1810 had opened a “nail store, the first in the State,” at 
Nashville, who had fought a duel with the volcanic Jesse Benton, 
with Andrew Jackson as his second, and who brought (1818) the 
first steamboat to Nashville, was elected by an immense majority 
on the platform of opposition to the bureaucratic system which 
was intrenched in the old Constitution, and he continued governor 
for twelve years out of the next fourteen. The missing two years 
represent the incomplete term of Samuel Houston,—broken off 
by his mysterious resignation and abrupt departure from the State, 
—and a few months of service by Hall, the speaker of the Senate. 
Carroll was elected in 1821, 1823, 1825, 1829, 1831, and 1888. He 
was a “live” man. He proposed numerous reforms, and returned 
time after time, to the subject, until they had become fixed in the 
popular attention. “If we divide our history into ancient and 
modern periods, the credit would fall to Carroll’s lot of having 
foreseen and ushered in the latter. He was essentially the reform 
governor of Tennessee.” 

We should like to dwell upon many interesting details in the 
more recent history of the State, but the limitations of space for- 
bid. A dozen men of real ability or remarkable personality, con- 
nected with Tennessee history we have not even mentioned,— 
Hugh L. White, John Bell, (“‘ the ablest mind in Tennessee,” Mr. 
Phelan denominates him), James K. Polk, ‘“ Davy” Crockett, Fe- 
lix Grundy, Balie Peyton, Andrew Johnson, and others. One of 
the most entertaining chapters in the book describes the joint de- 
bates between “Jimmy” Jones and James K. Polk, in 1841 and 
1848, ‘“ The excitement of the two contests is still a tradition 
among Tennesseans,” and probably nothing more racy and char- 
acteristic has ever taken place in American politics. 

Mr. Phelan devotes chapters to the banks, schools and educa- 
tion, religious growth, and other social features. He presents in 
these many details that we should like to cite. But we are com- 
pelled to close our article, with the recommendation of his book 
as one of the best, if not the very best, among such histories of 
our American Commonwealths. He is both fair-minded and 
broad-minded, and the evidences appear throughout the work of 
his purpose to deal with his subject in the true spirit of the 
historian. H. M. J. 





NOTES ON THE MAKING OF COMMON ROADS.—1. 


Hew to mend our roads is seldom thought of in earnest, even 

by reflecting people. An open winter, showing the folly of 
poor road-work and the wisdom of the best as a base for regular 
transportation, is often but a tax on our helpless patience, like the 
weather, provoking only idlecomment. Acute old ladies, pitying 
loaded horses, knee-deep in the mire before their windows, may 
remark that “streets turned to mud after rain or thaw, are no 
better for business than dry rivers.” Travelers viewing our half- 
civilization are reminded of the big Indian donning the General’s 
coat, minus tbe breeches. 

Can we who live on poor roads be made to feel the disgrace 
and shame, or the oddity of our nice houses, along dirty streets 
which actually waylay and rob the traveler? Ought not solid 
clean roads and walks to be everywhere matters for personal 
pride, comfort, and decent self-respect, like clean clothes, car- 
riages, door-yards, front-fences, and shade trees? 

Lack of definite data, unavoidable in these test questions, con- 
fines the random reply in a newspaper to points in road-making 
that may be conveyed by an arrangement of words. Anything 
that assists or excites exact local thought about the condition of 
American roads and the materials possible for amending them, 
must be.of use in shaping our minds for the unity of action needed. 

To stand in the face of current authorities and say, judging 
by their works, they know very little about permanent road-build- 
ing, may help us to realize and reform the situation at our 
doors. During general neglect and sluggish imagination for public 
evils, precise local descriptions and healing measures often await 
caustic and humorous appeals to popular sense. We may need 
outside ideas to stir up our neighbors and react upon ourselves. 

Old hackdrivers—always good judges of roads—say the best 
work in the much vaunted streets of Washington lies close by the 
city post-office, and was made with pressed blocks of asphalt, and 
granulated rock, bedded carefully in sand. After more than 
twenty years of wear this road is simply perfect, but is not being 
repeated in the city. The best work is costly. Capital and labor, 
since road-making has become a regular “industry,” favor 
methods which entail patching. 
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The use of wooden blocks—sometimes of spruce, one of the 
most perishable timbers—-may be quoted as a shocking instance of 
quack engineering, quite popular in American cities at one time. 
In San Francisco, a few years ago, miles of streets paved with 
blocks of wood during the dry season, swelled and bulged with the 
first rain in a laughable manner, suddenly rendering those streets 
impassable. Yet thousands of business men in San Francisco 
must have traveled the old road Pizarro paved with cobble-stone 
across the Isthmus, hundreds of years ago, to draw his cannon on. 

Visitors in England during the past summer report the city 
of London filling road-beds with broken stone, three and a half 
feet deep and calling the waste ‘“‘macadam!” We spend most 
American money for good country roads in ripe Mr. Mc- 
Adawm’s recipe for roads in the south of England, called for six to 
ten inches of finely broken stone. ; 

More than a quarter of a century since, General Gillmore 
wrote a book on road-making, which is still used as a text in en- 
gineering schools. In that we are told how broad rollers of sixty 
tons weight failed to press masses of broken stone solid in a New 
York street. The futile experiments quoted can be fully illus- 
trated on the dinner-table, with a bottle for a roller, and lumps of 
loaf sugar for stone. General Gillmore had forgotten, or never 
observed, how the twisting pressure of the cart-wheel may be 
utilized in delivering and solidifying stone upon a new road. 

We are too busy with our own speculations to look outside of 
them unless we are obliged to. Capital is very open to deception, 
however, even in its own lines of business, as is shown by the re- 
cent electric sugar matter in New York. Young men who in- 
herit money without the shrewdness which acquired it, are the 
natural game of astute sharpers. It is not too much to say that 
rural and urban Americans are worked for all they are worth by 
their road-menders. Heavy owners of railway stock are com- 
plaining bitterly of their managers. ’ 

When we look closely into street affairs, we shall find the 
road authorities we go by are guided by their own interests more 
than we are. Available sources of asphaltum are owned by parties 
who can afford to teach us to forego the right use of our own, and 
give them a perpetual income. Steam road-roller men claim their 
machines to be the grand desideratum in road-making. They tell 
us to roll broken stone slap into the mud without regard to sizes. 
Owners of stone-crusher patents manage to convey the general 
impression that rough roads simply require covering with another 
coat of broken stone to be all right. Societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals should have an eye to such jobs. 

Laborers in this country become more and more persuaded 
that thought about the details of road-making is none of their 
business. Their account appears chiefly in helping contractors 
beat tax-payers with a great bulk of crude road-stutf. It is not 
generally known that a large portion of the labor we import, 
trained to any common road-work, is used abroad to breaking 
stone by hand and by the ton—with the rudest tools, too—in com- 
petition with power-crushers. a 

Mr. McAdawm’s views of stone-breaking were so positive and 
nice that he was forced to get women and children to put them 
in practice. Men grew up from boys, in that way, to break stone 
small. Children should be taught enough about roads in our 
schools to ridicule bad work. We have made no improvement in 
hand-breaking stone since McAdam’s time. Is a stone-hammer 
ever seen on our rough roads? Hand-labor is less effective in 
preparing road metal than soon after McAdam’s day. He worked 
for the love of good roads—refused the order of knighthood, and 
was voted six thousand pounds by Parliament. We vote the hon- 
ors and profits to railway men. — 

The best road-work drags among us because the majority of 
native Americans have never seen any done. Of those who have 
seen good roads, almost none are familiar with all the details of 
their construction. This may not be a pleasant thing for natives 
of Anglo-American parentage to admit, but unless we confess the 
soft road impeachment, how can we give a reasonable excuse for 
the wretched condition of American highways ? 

We may say, however, that during the rapid breaking of a 
new country to our uses, we have been consumed with railway 
projects, followed by equally extensive farming adventures, (fa- 
vored with a virgin soil of considerable ready fertility), and until 
recently it has not occurred to us that unless we supplement our 
railways with a complete system of common roads to feed them, 
not only will railway enterprises suffer, but the progress of civility 
must receive a mortal check. 

The life of national commerce, with its suburban hands and 
rural feet stuck in impassable roads two-thirds of the year, may 
be likened to the life of a man whose extremities are stricken 
with palsy. ; ; 

Since an artificial road is a fabric, which must be uniform in 
its parts to be good for much, the labor of fabricating roads for a 
continent is seen directly to be an art worthy of consummate 





study in all its details. In the shape our roads are in, the art of 
mending them cannot be left exclusively to the care or careless- 
ness of aliens and underlings. It demands the best minds of the 
nation. 

During the progress of railway building it has been found 
necessary to consolidate their management for regular and certain 
popular service. This fact shows the way we must turn for im- 
provement in the more delicately important matter of roads close 
to the homes, hearts, and pockets of the people. How can rail- 
ways, fetching and carrying, become or remain wholesome art- 
eries of our social being, unless accompanied by a healthy organ- 
ism of common roads? Good governments make way for growths 
in fit directions. We don’t want absolute central control of either 
iron or stone roads, but rather an all-seeing eye to what is going 
on. We lack the broad sense to perceive that good common 
and even private roads are vital to this Republic in the circulation 
of lasting life. In warring against the country cities, are but or- 
ganizing the fight of the Kilkenny cats among themselves. 

The quality of a highway is shown, like the quality of a 
chain, by the strength of its weakest parts. Some people, even 
some communes, argue by their practice that it is better for loads 
of goods to be stuck near their own doors, than away towards 
some other market. The much noted foreign method of piling 
stone by the road-side to mend with, may indicate the kind of 
work that quickly needs repairing; and a foresight springing 
from the knowledge of something wrong in its construction. 
Thriving jailsand reformatories are proofs of social failure to be 
corrected by standards of perfection malefactors may join in. If 
the best road-work is so costly that contractors can’t afford it, let 
us make one hand wash the other by training convicts to do it. 
Roads that are continually patched with refuse materials, and 
patches of good road having connections made without regard to 
permanent grades and courses, are neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocratic, but “as odd as Dick’s hat-band, which went half-way 
round and tucked in.” 

Labor can never get headed right, road enterprises must con- 
tinue more or less abortive, till we have adequate county and 
State surveys, accessible to every town-hall. Once let the people 
comprehend the topography of their country-sides—let them see, 
in models of colored plaster, the configuration of the land—let 
them see just where the best outlets and inlets for their homes 
must forever be, and they will do their best to get there. Then 
serious mistakes will no longer be possible. Ignorance and guile 
can no more lead us. Then we may expect to find real “ states- 
men,” in the old English sense, indigenous, continually on farms. 
City blunders in street work are often of rural origin. 


Jas. B. OLcorr. 
South Manchester, Conn. 








PRINCE RODOLPH’S LITERARY WORK. 


VIENNA, February 1, 

J ing sudden and terrible disaster that has fallen upon the Aus- 

trian Imperial family, already so sorely tried during its reign, 
has produced an immense impression in Europe. It is not my in- 
tention to speak of the possible political consequences that the 
dramatic and still mysterious death of the Crown Prince Rodolph 
may have in the near or remote future, but to glance rapidly over 
his career as a writer and patron of the arts and sciences. The 
Archduke had not yet accomplished any political act, but in his 
short existence he had given abundant proof that it chance had 
made him a prince he could also be, by his own talent and effort, 
a distinguished man of letters. He was not as brilliant a writer 
as his late uncle, the unfortunate Maximilian, but his work is 
characterized by rare qualities of insight and happy expression. 
Although, as heir to the Crown and belonging to the army from 
his birth his military instruction had been thorough and complete, 
the eminent masters who directed his education took great pains 
to develop his natural taste for intellectual pursuits. Having had 
the good fortune to pass his youth in long years of peace, the 
Crown Prince was not contented with the abstractions of military 
art alone, and turned his juvenile activity towards letters and the 
natural sciences. His first works were accounts of his hunting 
excursions along the Danube and some studies in natural history. 
These impressions, at first privately printed, obtained such a suc- 
cess that the Prince decided to publish his notes taken during his 
travels in the East. Then followed other volumes of travel and 
natural science, of which he was especially fond, and articles on 
military subjects, wherein he did not hesitate to break lances with 
his brilliant though erratic kinsman, the Archduke John of the 
Tuscan branch. 

Some five years ago, the Crown Prince conceived the idea of 
publishing a vast work that should be a monument of glory to 
the empire over which he expected to rule one day. Under the 
title of “Austria in Pen and Pencil,” the Prince wished to patron- 
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ize an historical, scientific, artistic, and picturesque encyclopedia, 
describing the geography, ethnography, and political history of 
each of the provinces forming the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
written and illustrated by the best authors and artists of the coun- 
try. He had confided the editing, under his supervision, of the 
German edition of the work to Mr. Weilen, the well-known 
writer and dramatic author, while the Hungarian edition was su- 
perintended by Mr. Maurice Tokai, the popular novelist. To 
show that his participation in the enterprise was not to be of 
a merely platonic character, the Prince had two rooms fitted up 
in the wing of the palace inhabited by him and the Archduchess 
Stephanie, and took part in all the deliberations concerning the 
work. He contributed, besides, the monograph on Vienna and 
some chapters on the country lying between the capital and the 
Hungarian frontier. A bold, fearless, and indefatigable hunts- 
man, the Archduke had acquired the taste of observation and 
description, and the chapters wherein he describes his sporting 
excursions are excellent pieces of writing, full of life and color. 
At the time of his death he had nearly completed an article on 
Dalmatia, which was to be incorporated in the work. He was 
also about to publish some ‘ Notes on Ornithology.” Several 
parts of “Austria in Pen and Pencil” have already appeared. 
The expense of this great undertaking, estimated at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is borne by the Emperor, and the publica- 
tion of the work will extend over several years, unless the death 
of its founder causes it to be abandoned. 

The Archduke’s taste for letters early drew him into sympa- 
thy with the writers and artists of the capital, and while yet a 
very young man he took pleasure in meeting all classes of intel- 
lectual workers. I do not believe there is a single writer or art- 
ist of note throughout the Empire whom he did not know per- 
sonally. From whatever part of the country they came, whether 
they were Germans, Czechs, Hungarians, or Poles, they received 
the same cordial weleome. And what particularly pleased these 
men of the different races that compose the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was that their Crown Prince could converse with them in 
their own language. He spoke not only all the dialects of the 
Empire, but conversed fluently and elegantly in French and Eng- 
lish. At the time of his death he was even studying Turkish, so 
as to speak to the Bosnians and the Herzegovinians in their own 
tongues. At the annual Concordia ball, which is the ball of the 
authors and journalists, the Prince never missed being present, 
and he often had artists and men of letters as his guests at the 
imperial palace. : . ; 

It would be easy to make invidious comparisons between this 
amiable, popular, and cultivated prince, cut down so ruthlessly 
upon the threshold of life, and another prince, who was once his 
companion, but whose conduct alienated his friendship. One trait 
will suffice to mark the difference between two natures. ‘To 
make books is not worthy of an heir to the throne,” said William 
II. disdainfully, one day while he was Crown Prince. “ The only 
thing unworthy of an heir to the throne,” replied the Archduke 
Rodolph, “is to aspire to that throne while his father reg 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


TIVHE committee appointed at the meeting of the American 

Oriental Society, in this city, in October last, * to obtain 
information respecting manuscripts that exist in America, written 
in the Oriental language, or connected with their study,” have 
sent out a circular explaining the scope and object of their labors. 
The purpose is ultimately to use the information in the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive catalogue of such manuscripts, and the 
committee now hope at least to make a beginning in the work. 
The manuscripts which are the subject of inquiry include all the 
ancient and modern languages and dialects of Asia, with those of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, whatever be the subject-matter of the manu- 
script, whatever be the character of the writing for elegance or 
negligence, whatever be the material upon which it is written, 
whatever be its state of preservation, or whatever be its length or 
size. The committee desire to know: (1.) The language of the 
manuscript, if known. (2.) The style of writing, or the alphabet 
employed ; the material upon which written, the size and_bind- 
ing, number of leaves, etc.,—if a roll, its dimensions, number of 
columns, etc. (3.) The history of the manuscript, as far as known, 
and how it came into its present hands. 

The committee consists of Dr, Isaac H. Hall, of New York; 
Prof. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia; Prof. Geo. F. Moore, of An- 
dover; Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr, and Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. 

* * * 

THE Browning Society held its meeting on Monday night at 
the Hazeltine Galleries, where there is better accommodation for 
the large attendance than at the Unitarian church parlors. Prof. 





Henry M. Pancoast delivered the paper of the evening on the 
tragedy of “ Luria.” A discussion followed, taken part in by Mr. 
H. H. Hay, of Girard College, and Mr. Talcott Williams. The 
programme was reversed on this occasion, and the reading from 
** Paracelsus,’”’ Act V., followed the essay. The readers were Mrs. 
Lilliau G. Keys and Dr. 8. Solis-Cohen. The play then received a 
general criticism from members, in which Dr. Brooks and Mr. H. 
S. Morris participated. During the evening the audience was 
treated to a charming song: “I Go to Prove My Soul,” by Mrs. 
Osgood Dexter. The Society appears to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion and the meetings are declared very interesting by the large 
audiences that attend. 








REVIEWS. 


THE LiFe oF Sim RoBerRT PEEL. By F. C. Montague. [Inter- 
national Statesmen Series. Edited by Lloyd C.Sanders.| Pp. 

xii. and 225. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

WE are learning from this series how much statesmanship has 

been the monopoly of the rulers of the United Kingdom. 
This is, we believe, the seventh is an “international” series, and 
Metternich is the only foreigner who has put in an appearauce as 
yet. No Frenchman, no Italian, no Spaniard, no German in the 
proper sense, no Scandinavian, and no American has been pre- 
sented, although room has been found for Bolingbroke and Bea- 
consfield, neither of whom has more claim to be called a states- 
man than had the late Lydia Pinkham to be recorded as a mem- 
ber of the medical profession. 

Peel, however, was a statesman,—a man who took a large 
view of public questions, who had well ascertained principles of 
action, and who was governed throughout his career by purely pa- 
triotic considerations. He had many points of resemblance to 
the greatest of living statesmen, Mr. Gladstone; and indeed it 
was in his school that the younger man acquired some of the best 
habits of mind as well as some of the greatest defects which bave 
characterized his career. Mr. Montague claims that the life of Peel 
never has been written. Like Gladstone, Peel was no doctrinaire. 
He was open to new ideas, and he would not shrink from follow- 
ing the lead of fresh convictions, even if they destroyed his ma- 
jority in Parliament and alienated his friends. But he dealt with 
new ideas in a careful and tentative way. Cobden warned his 
friends not to attack Peel, as he believed the prime-minister was 
working his way over to the standpoint of the League. So in our 
own time, Mr. John Morley, after a careful study of Gladstone’s 
utterances, predicted that he would become an advocate of Home 
Rule for Ireland even before the dissolution of 1885, when to the 
general public he still seemed to occupy the attitude of uncom- 
promising resistance. 

Throughout his career Peel was a reforming Conservative. 
He was jealous of anything which would touch the essential 
structure of the English Constitution. But he was equally anx- 
ious for anything which would remove anomalies and put an end 
to abuses. He opposed Catholic Emancipation until the Clare 
election disappointed his hope of dividing the Roman Catholic 
vote. He opposed the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
which laid political disabilities upon the English Dissenters. He 
opposed the Reform Bills of 1831 and 1832, which transferred the 
government of England from the upper to the middle classes. In 
all these cases he feared that the constitutional system was im- 
perilled. But he associated his name with many minor reforms, 
which helped to relieve the system of needless opprobrium. Both 
in Lord Liverpool’s and Lord Wellington’s administrations, and 
in the two of which he was the head, this was the tenor of his 

olicy. 

‘i But when we want to contemplate the two great pieces of 
legislation with which his name is associated personally, we fail 
to find the evidence of genuine insight into the problems with 
which he dealt. His Bank Act was based upon the false theory 
of money and its functions which he inberited from Hume and 
Ricardo. It dealt with the question of banking currency in the 
spirit of the Bullion Report, and proceeds on assumptions which 
Tooke and Newmarch have refuted to a demonstration in their 
“History of Prices.” And the extension of the same maxims to 
the currency of Scotland, where the banking system always has 
been better than in England, was nothing short of disastrous. 
Had Peel anticipated our system of allowing the security of bank- 
notes generally by deposits of government bonds, England would 
be much better off now in the matter of her currency. 

As to his Free Trade policy, it is fair to regard it as a part of 
his Irish policy. He abandoned the Corn Law in the face of the 
distress of the Irish famine. As regards Ireland, Peel blun- 
dered at every point. Even his Constabulary Act of 1817 has 
proved only an instrument for the effective perpetuation of mis- 
government, to the great hurt of both nations. His resistance to 
the Catholic Emancipation until it was a question between that 
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and Civil War, taught the Irish to expect everything from Eng- 
land’s fears and nothing from her sense of justice. His tacking on 
a £10 franchise to the Emancipation Law relieved them from any 
obligation to gratitude. His proclamation of O’Connell’s meeting 
at T'ara brought the Revolutionary party to the front, after forty 
years of control of the nationalist movement by the party of open 
agitation and parliamentary action. His Encumbered Estates’ 
Court Act transferred nearly a third of the soil of Ireland to a set 
of landlords whose utter want of sympathy with the people has 
been an increased difficulty in the way of good government. But 
most surprising of all was his purpose to benefit a people, who 
had been stripped of every industry but farming, by allowing the 
free importation of American and Russian grain. He deprived 
Ireland of the last benefit it got from the Union,—its access to the 
great food market shut in from outside competition by the Eng- 
lish Corn Laws. This was the last blow to Ireland’s prosperity, 
and it precipitated the country into the misery which breeds revo- 
lution. It may be reserved for the greatest of the Peelites to put 
her in the way of a return to prosperity. 

Mr. Montague has done his work fairly well. He is not a 
brilliant or inspiring writer, but he is a fair-minded man, who 
duly reverences his hero, yet not to the excess of admiring his 
faults. R. E. T. 





MEMORIALS OF Hon. ION KEITH-FALCONER, Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge, and Missionary to the Mo- 
hammedans in Southern Arabia. By Rev. Robert Sinker, Li- 
brarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 284 pp. Cambridge: 
Dighton, Bell & Co. 

The life of lon Keith-Falconer is one which ought to be made 
known throughout the world; not simply because it is a life de- 
serving of fame, but because the people of our time need to be in- 
spired by a knowledge of every such noble character. 

He was the son of the late Earl of Kintore; he was educated 
in Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge ; he was a leader in 
athletics, and in his day was the champion bicycle rider of Great 
Britain; he was the author of the article on “ Shorthand” in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britainnica, and was himself a 
phonographer of the first rank ; and while he was occupied with 
all these varied interests, winning the highest prizes in each, he 
was also a main factor in carrying on at least two great move- 
ments for elevating the ignorant and degraded masses of Cam- 
bridge and East London. 

While in college he made a specialty of the Semitic languages, 
and after graduation he continued the study of Arabic, in Great 
Britain, Germany, and in Egypt, until he had thoroughly mastered 
it both in its ancient literature and in its modern use. This study 
brought him into relations with the Mohammedan religion and 
gave him a special knowledge of the social conditions of the 
Muslims. He saw how futile all efforts had hitherto proven to 
cultivate or Christianize that people, and at the same time what a 
thorough grounding they have in some important truths. He be- 
lieved that the right influences if applied in the right way could 
eliminate the elements of superstition and sensuality which viti- 
ate the Arabic life. Finding himself while yet a youth in posses- 
sion of a rare set of qualifications to pursue this work, he deter- 
mined to follow it up, and devote his life to the problem, not to 
a study merely of the theory of how it should be done, but to a 
doing of the work himself, on the ground, in actual contact with 
the Arabs. 

After a careful study of the geography of the Arabian race, he 
decided that Aden was the best point of attack, being at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, on the great highway to British India, and 
a radiating point for the camel commerce of Southern Arabia. It 
is a British military and coaling station and has an excellent har- 
bor, but its situation is within 13° of the Equator, and the place is 
but a barren waste of sand and rocks. After trying the climate 
for six months with his wife, before settling, he found no diffi- 
culty, and so in November, 1886, he set out fully equipped for the 
experiment. 

His plan was to build a hospital and a school, and by means 
of surgical help mainly, to gain favor with the people, and having 
done this to spread whatever Christian enlightenment he could. 
The actual point occupied was Sheikh Othman, a small oasis ten 
miles inland from Aden. An experienced surgeon was taken with 
him and in a few weeks the fame of Keith-Falconer and his mis- 
sion had been spread by grateful Arabs for many miles, and they 
sought not only for his medical treatment but for his instruction 
and his Arabic literature. 

All the expense of this enterprise was borne by Keith-Fal+ 
coner himself. He put himself under the sanction of a Scottish 
Missionary Society, in order to give his work a standing before 
the world, and as a sort of life assurance to the enterprise in case 
of his own death. 

Just before leaving England he had been appointed Professor 





of Arabic in Cambridge, but as the office is largely honorary it 
did not interfere with his mission, and would add to his influence 
in carrying forward this movement. His first course of lectures 
on the Pilgrimage to Mecca was delivered on the eve of his de- 
parture, while the professor was only twenty-nine years old. The 
only literary work which he completed and published was a valu- 
able edition of the Khalilah, translated and annotated, being a 
collection of ancient Arabian fables. He had also begun the con- 
struction of a much needed Arabic Dictionary, which, however, it 
would have taken years to complete. 

After five months of most promising labor, this self-sacrificing 
young man most unexpected died of fever; but the work is being 
carried on by others who have come forward to fill the breach. 
The news of his death brought forward an abundance of volunteers 
for this and similar service. 

When the time comes that wealth and talent of the highest 
order devotes itself directly to the enlightenment and benefit of 
those who are in special need, we may expect to see great changes 
for the better among the degraded the world over. Mr. Sinker, 
the friend and tutor of Keith-Falconer, has done the world a ser- 
vice by putting into concise and readable form the account of this 
young collegian’s work. 

We may add that the ‘‘ Keith-Falconer Mission” now occupies 
a position amid-current of the Arabian slave trade, and that with- 
in a few weeks several cargoes of slave children from Abyssinia 
have been captured at this point by the British and turned over 
to the school of this mission to be educated, preparatory to goin 
back to their native land, from which some of them had wandere 
under the slave-driver for two years. W. J. M. 





THE GOSPEL IN NATURE. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 8vo. Pp. 

379. Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott. 

For some years past it has been the custom of Dr. McCook to 
choose for the subjects of his Sunday afternoon discourses themes 
of a special character, and to treat them with greater freedom of 
manner and illustration than he felt to be proper in the regular 
services of his church. A year or so ago he published a book en- 
titled “‘ The Women Friends of Jesus,’’ composed of the discourses 
delivered on these occasions, and he now offers this volume as 
proceeding from the same source. The distinguishing mark of 
these papers is the freedom which Dr. McCook has taken in draw- 
ing his illustrations and subjects from what some people no doubt 
consider the extra-religious sphere. They all partake somewhat 
of the nature of lectures, but they all show a strong religious mo- 
tive, and an earnestness in drawing moral precepts which is 
rather increased than lessened by the partially secular nature of 
the field of discussion. 

The present collection, as might be inferred from its title, 
bears to a considerable extent on those topics which have of late 
years brought the scientific and religious fields of inquiry into 
close juxtaposition. ‘The profitableness of such dual inquiry de- 
pends very largely upon the interest and competency of the in- 
quirer, and it has been small in many cases just because such in- 
terest, and, toa still greater degree, such competency were rare 
in the men who essayed the task. But both qualities are pos- 
sessed by Dr. McCook in an unusual degree. He belongs, so far 
as this discussion goes, distinctively on the religious side, and yet 
we are almost tempted to say he is more of a scientist than a 
preacher: certainly his interest in scientific subjects stands on its 
own foundation, and is no factitious outgrowth of debate. 

The treatment of the themes he has chosen accords well with 
his position. He takes some simple phenomenon of the 
physical world and examines it in its relations to the whole 
world, as well as its relations to his more special subject,—man’s 
moral nature. In the course of such treatment he of course en- 
counters many of the points of current discussion. He neither 
shuns nor courts such questions, but when they come in his way 
he treats them with a liberality and fairness which might be pro- 
fitably copied by many disputants on either side. Of course, his 
conclusions are distinctly those of his side theologically, but they 
are intelligently so, and do not offend opponents by heedless ignor- 
ance of views which are supposed to be understood. But the 
moral purpose is the predominant note of the book, and the 
warmth and earnestness of his appeals to conduct bear indirect 
evidence to the warmth of his interest in the scientific subjects 
from which his illustrations come. A : 





EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
8vo. Pp. 182. New York: Macmillan & Cu. 


It would be hasty to assume that this was written to fill the 
place of a guide-book. But we may, perhaps, hazard a guess that 
it was written in view of the tolerably well-established fact that 
the every-day guide-book is something of a square plug in a round 
hole (or contrariwise), and that the space which it does not fill 
would be commodious accommodation for many books of much 
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literary merit. That this is a book of much literary merit, and 
that it, nevertheless, leans heavily on the supposition of the 
Every-day Guide-book occupying a useful place somewhere near 
the centre of the Long-felt Want, with miles of breezy space and 
inspiring scenes around it,—that these two facts are, we say, 
seems to lend confirmation to our conjecture. At any rate, the 
Notes have no quarrel with the Guide-book. Nobody who goes 
to Edinburgh to do the city conscientiously would care to place 
himself at the tender mercies of Mr. Stevenson’s Scotch jaunting- 
car utterly and entirely, while there are very few pilgrims who 
are to such an extent the slaves of duty as to feel that they have 
dispensed with the services of a guide of his temperament when 
they have faithfully seen and pondered on every locality given in 
Baedeker. Our own compatriots, we feel very sure, are all of 
the sort that will carefully locate the centre of their Long-felt 
Want by plugging it with the Ordinary Guide-book, and then pro- 
ceed to fillin the liberal spaces adjacent with experiences and sights, 
(and of course a few facts) from Mr. Stevenson. 

Certainly, whether it is a guide-book or not, it is very charm- 
ing reading. We fancy the Edinburgh of which he gives us 
sketches is not to be seen by the ten-days’ sojourner,—that a boy- 
hood spent in birds-nesting in its suburbs, and a youth largely 
given to climbing its high places and seeking its most soul-filling 
views, are the proper preparations for seeing the town as he sees 
it and speaks of it. But anyone can get much delight from this 
vicarious use of Mr. Stevenson’s eyes, and it were unreasonable to 
ask him to supply the spectacles also. Even on this side the At- 
lantic, and with not even the poor help of our physical eyes to aid 
his spiritual vision, we feel ourselves drawn on to follow him by 
the stirring breeze of his fresh, boyish spontaneity of manner, and 
delighted and feasted with the charm of his style. 





A MANUAL OF DECORATIVE COMPOSITION. By Henri Mayeux. 
Translated by J. Gonino. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1888. 

This little book bears evidence of having undergone so many 
modifications in the process of translation as to have become vir- 
tually an English book; that is, it seems to have been so well 
adapted to the wants of English readers by the insertion of num- 
berless references to English collections,—especially that of South 
Kensington, in London,--and contains so few allusions to the col- 
lections of Paris,'that it is hard to believe that these portions have 
not been practically rewritten by the translator, and while this 
gives the book a queer look, to say the least, coming, as it is sup- 
posed to do, from a gentleman who is identified with Art Educa- 
tion in France, it is after all one of the most interesting things 
about it. That a treatise on decorative and constructive design 
so catholic and broad as this one should have come to us, bearing 
such marks of English approval as this adaptation implies, cer- 
tainly indicates a great improvement since the narrow dogmas of 
Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Eastlake were held in so high esteem. 

Without being strikingly original, and certainly without 
treating very exhaustively any of the topics discussed, the book 
gives a fairly complete statement of the principles underlying all 
good design, and so much of an explanation of the industrial arts 
as will enable the student to understand their application and ap- 
preciate their observance. The author tries to make too fine a 
point sometimes, it is true, and puts “ good” and “‘ bad” exam- 
ples side by side in a way which does not always carry conviction; 
and in the “‘ making over’’ which has already been noted, two of 
these figures, (6 and 7), have been actually transposed,—by the 
printer’s mistake, let us hope, not that of the translater. On the 
whole, however, the writer’s positions are well chosen and reason- 
ably explained. The book is profusely illustrated and is, alto- 
gether, a capital little work, not only for students of design gen- 
erally, but also for practical decorators, carvers, metal-workers, 
etc., and, indeed, for all who are interested in the improvement of 
the industrial arts, which have fallen into deplorable depths of 
degradation in spite of all our bragging about the advancement of 
taste and improvement in methods of production. — 

4e . . 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

HE new edition of Mr. Whittier’s works in seven volumes, 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is now completed by the 
issue of the three volumes of prose, the four which preceded hav- 
ing contained the poetry. We can hardly commend too highly this 
complete, well arranged, inexpensive, and attractive edition, As 
heretofore stated, the poetry is first classified, and then arranged 
in each class as nearly as possible in chronological order. A few 
of the earlier pieces which the author,—and his readers generally, 
—now esteem least are placed at the end of the fourth volume, in 
an appendix, as things not perhaps to be lost, yet not to be pre- 
served amongst the best and most honored of his work. Five 





portraits, made at various times, grace different volumes, the lat- 
est being that excellent etching by Schoff (1885), after a photograph 
of 1880, which was sent out with the Atlantic Monthly, a year ago. 
The poetry has indexes (at the close of Volume IV.) both of first 
lines and titles, and the prose has its own index of titles, at the 
close of Volume VII. 

‘Home Life in Florida,” by Helen Harcourt, is one of the 
useful modern style of hand-books which the activity of our age 
renders necessary. Miss Harcourt is the author of “ Florida 
Fruits and How to Raise Them,” which was noticed with approval 
in this place some months ago, and the present volume is written 
in the same agreeable vein, though its scope is considerably wider. 
It is largely made up from articles and letters in Florida papers, 
and its avowed intent is to win strangers to test the advantages 
of that State as a place of residence. Miss Harcourt has produced 
a solid practical book,—good humored, intelligent, and full of in- 
formation and wise suggestion. (John P. Morton & Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.) 

“Taken by the Euemy,” by Oliver Optic, (Lee & Shepard,) 
is the first volume of a new series of juvenile tales by this volum- 
inous author, to be published under the general title of ‘‘ The 
Blue and the Gray ” Series. The stories, as the title indicates, 
will relate to the War of the Rebellion, bringing into view both 
sides of the conflict. While written from the Union standpoint, 
“Taken by the Enemy” regards the ‘“ Erring Sisters’? with a 
charity bordering on friendliness. And it must be confessed that 
“ Oliver Optic” understands the average young reader very well. 

“Mr. Darwing’s Daughter,” by Helen B. Williams, is a juve- 
nile story with a strong religious tendency and equally vital do- 
mestic motive. It narrates the facts of a young life confronted 
with difficult circumstances, through which the native force of 
character emerges triumphant. The heroine is seen to grow in 
spiritual stature, and the spectacle is an improving one for those 
who care for the better things. Doubtless the audience that will 
welcome such a book as this is different from that which enjoys 
sensational fiction, but there are all kinds of readers, as there are 
all kinds of books. ‘This is a good book for young people of ele- 
vation and refinement. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia.) 

Messrs. Roberts Bros. have issued a new edition of ‘‘ The Story 
of Realmah,” by Arthur Helps, author of “ Friends in Council,” 
etc. This is a fanciful tale of the ‘‘ Rasselas” order. It narrates 
the supposed life of the Society of the Sheveri, in prehistoric 
times, the people concerned being dwellers ina “lake city” such 
as modern science has discovered at the bottom of the Swiss lakes. 
The scheme has ingenuity and imagination, and the application of 
universal human laws is very happily made. But with all its 
earnestness of purpose the book is rather heavy. 

“My Cousin, Miss Cinderella,” is the title of a pretty tale, 
translated from the French of Leon de Tiuseau by E. W. Naylor, 
which Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have added to their “ Gains- 
borough Series.”’ It is a slight but agreeable performance, and the 
picture given in it of an old aristocratic French family has a strik- 
ing air of reality. 

“The Golden Age of Patents,” by Wallace Peck, is a clever 
take-off on Yankee inventiveness, It originally appeared in Life, 
and has much comical point, though it strikes us the pictures by Mr. 
McDougall are the best part of the joke. (Frederick A. Stokes, 
& Bro., New York.) 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. WHITTIER has acknowledged the authorship of “ The 
Song of the Vermonters,” which has been several times of 
late years reprinted as his. 

Prof. Maspéro is making rapid progress with his “ History of 
Ancient Egypt.” It is to be abundantly illustrated. 

Rosamond Oliphant, widow of Laurence Oliphant, will con- 
tinue her husband’s work, assisted by two Scotchmen who have 
become converts to the “ Scientific Religion.” 

The first of the two prizes—one for $700, the other for $300— 
that were offered by the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society for the two manuscripts best suited for Sunday-school 
books, has been awarded to Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
College, for a story called *‘ Rose and Thorn ;” the second to Mrs. 
Caroline A. Mason, of Brockport, N. Y., for “‘A Titled Maiden.” 

The next volume in the “ Great Writers ”’ series will be “‘ Cap- 
tain Marryat,” by David Haunay. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will have ready soon a translation 
from the German of “‘ The Industries of Japan,” being an account 
of Japanese agriculture, mining, forestry, arts, and commerce, de- 
rived from travels and researches undertaken at the cost of the 
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Prussian Government, by Prof. J. J. Rein of the University of 
Bonn. 

The Travelers’ Insurance Company is to publish an edition 
in five octavo volumes of the works of Walter Bagehot, the politi- 
cal economist. 

Mr. John Morley’s sketch of Walpole will be the next vol- 
ume of the “‘ English Statemen”’ series. 

Capt. Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., is preparing and editing a series 
of works on Madagascar for the Hakluyt Society. The first vol- 
ume will contain the memoirs of Francois Cauche, 1638-44. 


Cassell & Co. have ready a volume of short stories by Sidney 
Luska, called “A Latin Quarter Courtship.” 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, will issue shortly 
“The Dead Leman, and Other Stories from the French,” by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Paul Sylvester. The volume contains nou- 
velles by Mérimée, About, Théophile Gautier, Th. Bentzon, Tol- 
stoi, and Balzac, and an introductory essay by the authors on the 
place of the novelette in literature. 

Comte de Franqueville is continuing his volumes upon Eng- 
land. He is at present at work on ‘Justice,’ after which he will 
turn to “ Social Government.” 

Wilkie Collins is one of the unquenchables. He is old, in- 
firm, and nearly blind, yet he works steadily. He has nearly fin- 
ished a novel to be called ‘“‘The Lord Harry.” 

It is denied on authority from Tolstoi himself that this Russian 


writer has ready for publication a new novel. He has a new 
story in hand, but it is unfinished, and the state of Tolstoi’s health 
at present is not good. He is now in Moscow with his family. 

Miss Margaret Lee, a new author whose work has attracted 
notice—that of Mr. Gladstone especially, which is said to be the 
“making” of a writer now-a-days—is a sister-in-law of Mr. Al- 
fred Brennan, the artist. Miss Lee is the author of the novel 
“ Faithful or Unfaithful.” 


The second volume of Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of 
Life’ will be issued by Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish soon a volume of doc- 
uments relating to the American Revolution, which Mr. John 
Durand recently found in the course of researches in the French 
archives. 

Prof. Wm. A. Keener, of the Harvard Law School, succeeds 
Prof. Thayer as General Secretary in America of the Selden So- 
ciety. 

A work on “ Eminent Domain,” by Mr. John Lewis, of Chi- 
cago, recently published, contains a reference to six thousand 
cases in this country in which private property has been taken for 
public use. This list contains perhaps all, or nearly all, the cases 
decided. Inasmuch as they are, as the author says, an indication 
of material progress and of public improvements, they make the 
subject of an interesting commentary. New York heads the list 
with 830 cases ; Massachusetts, the next highest, claims 599, 


“The American Book of Church Services,” by Rev. Edward 
Hungerford, will appear in a few weeks, from the Riverside press. 
It is intended for use in Protestant churches which desire a fuller 
share in the services. 

The correspondence of John Lothrop Motley will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, London, this month. 


It has been proposed by the Society for the Publication of 
Old Norse Literature in Copenhagen, to publish in phototype re- 
production the parchment manuscript of the Older Edda, The 
Danish Ministry has recommended the sum of 4,500 kroner 
(about $1,600) for this purpose, and it is likely that the work will 
be commenced this year. The manuscript is at present lodged in 
the Royal Library at Copenhagen, and as the building is not fire- 
proof, it is of special importance that a fac-simile of this priceless 
work be secured as soon as possible. 

The Trustees of the late Sir Robert Peel intend to bring out 
shortly a selection from his papers so arranged as to give a con- 
tinuous history of his life. The work will be edited by Mr. 
Charles S. Parker, M. P. 

D. C. Heath & Co. are issuing a series of texts, selected from 
the best writers, in inexpensive editions. Each volume is selected 
by a well known scholar, and many of them contain introductions 
and notes. They are about to add to the series Souvestre’s ‘ Con- 
fessions d’un Ouvrier,” edited by Prof. O. B. Super, and “ Jeanne 
D’Are,” edited by Barrére. 

The works of the late Rowland G. Hazard, of Providence, 
will be published at an early date by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
four volumes, edited by his granddaughter, Caroline Hazard. 
bad treat of many important topics in philosophy, politics, and 

usiness, 





The Queen of Rumania (“Carmen Sylva”’) has accepted the 
presidency of the new Women’s Library, shortly to be opened in 
Paris. This collection, to which we have already made some ref- 
erence, is to be composed entirely of works by female authors. 
The project is evidently to have a great start, however it may 
last ; many persons of prominence are interesting themselves in 
it. A picture gallery and club rooms are to be formed in con- 
nection with the library—all in an exclusively feminine interest. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ee Mayo W. Hazletine and Blakely Hall now furnish 

Collier’s Once-A-Week with a weekly paragraphie review of 
affairs. The paragraphs are well written, and form an interesting 
feature of the paper. Mr. Hazletine also contributes a review of 
“ Current Popular Literature.” 


The first number of the new quarterly, The Magazine of Po- 
etry, was recently issued and has been given considerable atten- 
tion in the reviews. Much has been written about it that is of a 
rather unflattering nature, but an examination of its contents 
shows that the portion which has called forth the greater part of 
the adverse criticism is about up to the standard set by Griswold, 
Duyckinck, and other compilers of the anthologies. Prominent 
among the names in the table of contents are R. W. Gilder, Walt 
Whitman, John Boyle O'Reilly, Anna Katherine Green, Edward 
Eggleston, Marion Harland, Clinton Scollard, Oscar Fay Adams 
and Maurice Thompson. Biographical sketches and selections 
from the poetry of ‘Carmen Sylva” and Jean Ingelow are in- 
cluded in this number, and the departments devoted to Juvenile 
Poems, Prize Quotations, Current Poems, and Bibliographical and 
other Notes add to the general interest of the magazine. The 
dozen or more portraits, reproduced by various processes, are an 
attractive feature of the publication, and the biographical data 
are of value. (Buffalo, New York. $2.004 year. Charles Wells 
Moulton.) 


A new series of the familiar “Tales from Blackwood” is in 
preparation. It will consist of selections from the best short sto- 
ries which have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine during the past 
twelve years. 

Dr. Andrew D. White will conclude, in the March Popular 
Science Monthly, the subject of ‘‘ Demoniacal Possession and In- 
sanity,” which forms one of his “‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science,” now publishing in that magazine. 

“The Edict of Freedom ” is the title of the March installment 
of The Century’s “ Life of Lincoln.” In this number is completed 
the story of Emancipation. The editor says that “ the very heart 
and substance” of the author’s “ Life of Lincoln ” are to be found 
in the installments published in The Century for December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March. 








ART NOTES. 
EXHIBITIONS OPEN AND ANNOUNCED. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open. To close March 7. 


Water Color Society and New York Etching Club, (New York, at National 
Academy of Design). Open. To close March 2. 

Exhibition of Historical Portraits, Ete., relating to the Inauguration of 
President Washington, (Metropolitan Opera House, New York). Open 
April 17, to continue three weeks. 

Third Annual Joint Exhibition of Photography, (at Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia). April 8th to 20th. 

Society of American Artists, New York. May 11th to June 15th. 





d ge third annual joint Exhibition of Photography, by the So- 

ciety of Amateurs, New York, the Philadelphia Society, and 
the Boston Camera Club, is announced to take place in the galle- 
ries of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, in April, 
from the 8th to the 20th. Exhibits will be received from all pho- 
tographers, American or Foreign, and must be delivered, charges 
prepaid, before 9 a. m., March 25th. It is intended that the exhi- 
bition shall be open day and evening, Sunday excepted, “ and 
several evenings will be devoted to the display of Lantern Slides.” 
While ample space is at the disposal of the Committee, it is de- 
sired to maintain a high average standard of excellence. Intend- 
ing exhibitors are therefore requested to send a few choice exam- 
ples of their work rather than a large number of specimens of 
only ordinary merit. It is probable that at the close of the exhi- 
bition, by request of the Boston Camera Club and at their ex- 
pense, the entire collection of pictures will be forwarded to Bos- 
ton, there to be publicly exhibited for a brief period, and thence 
returned to their owners. Any exhibitor not consenting to this 
arrangment is desired to give notice to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments upon entry form. The Committee includes representatives 
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of the three participating societies, the chairman being Mr. John 
G. Bullock, 528 Arch street, Philadelphia. Circulars giving full 
details of the rules may be obtained of him. 

The sale of the Stebbins Collection of paintings, at Chickering 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, was well attended, and 
realized about $160,000. The pictures go mostly to private collec- 
tions. The gem of the collection, Meissonier’s ** The Game Lost,” 
was purchased by Mr. C. P. Huntington for $26,300. Other nota- 
ble sales were: Gerome’s ‘ L’Eminence Grise,” for $13,700; Ge- 
rome’s “ Moliere Breakfasting with Louis XIV., at Versailles,” 
$10,500,—the latter purchased by Mr. W. W. Astor, of New York, 
for his own home, and the former by a Boston gentleman for a 
private collection in that city; Zamacois’ ‘‘ Levying Contribu- 
tions,” $7,200; Meissonier’s ‘‘ The Stirrup Cup,” $7,100,—sold to a 
gentleman of Elmira, though it is surmised the picture will re- 
main in New York City; Alma-Tadema’s “* Queen Clotilda In- 
structing her Children in Arms,” $6,100; Fortuny’s “ A Spanish 
Lady,” $6,500; Bouguereau’s “ Hesitating between Love and 
Riches,” $4,600 ; Daubigny’s “‘ Onthe River Marne,” $5,100. Sev- 
eral others brought prices ranging from one thousand dollars up- 
ward, ‘There were sixty-eight numbers in all, of which not more 
than a dozen were by American painters. Among these Bier- 
stadt’s ‘‘Sunset in the Yosemite” brought $1,500, and Beard’s 
“‘ View in the White Mountains ” $625, As a whole, the sale was 
regarded as the largest held in New York since the sale of those 
collected by Mr. A. T. Stewart. 

The February issue of the Magazine of Art, (London and New 
York: Cassell & Co.), has a photogravure of Mr. Gladstone, after 
the painting by Millais, in 1885, for its frontispiece, and there is 
an article by Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, on ‘‘ Gladstone and His Por- 
traits,” this being illustrated by seven pictures, all of them por- 
traits but two,—one a humorous sketch of ‘‘ A Cabinet Council in 
Downing Street,” in 1872, and the other a collection of the carica- 
tures of his face from Punch, from 1859 to 1888. This last one il- 
lustrates admirably the way public opinion’s majority has veered 
concerning Mr. Gladstone, and how the representative of humor- 
ous journalism has followed it: the caricatures vary from the dig- 
nified and complimentary to the very extreme of the vulgar and 
offensive. Yet they all represent the same man. 

The Art Age (New York: Arthur B. Turnure), for January, 
has for its supplement an illustration, in color, of a cottage bed- 
room, by Clarence S. Luce,—a striking piece of work. It also 
gives views of the elevations, in the accepted plans for the new 
municipal buildings in New York City, Mr. Chas. 8. Atwood archi- 
tect. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


‘ie Secretary of the Franklin Institute, in his review of the 

general progress in the mechanical arts which has been made 
during the year 1888, makes mention of the principal engineering 
projects which are occupying the world’s attention. The Panama 
and Nicaragua Canal projects are, of course, the first mentioned. 
The Manchester Ship Canal is being vigorously pushed, the work 
carried on requiring a force of 8,568 men and boys. The bridge 
over the Firth of Forth, the largest engineering work of its kind 
in the world, is also rapidly nearing completion. The opening of 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge to railway traffic, is an important event 
in the commercial interests of New York and New England. It 
is said there is a project on foot to again span the Hudson 
from Anthony’s Nose to Fort Clinton, the movement being made 
in the interests of several railroads for which such a bridge would 
make important connections. 

The same report has the following paragraph : 

“One of the oldest engineering projects in the world is now 
gradually approaching completion, and the work will probably be 
finished during the present year. This is the canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece. Work was actually begun on the 
canal under the Emperor Nero, so that over 1,700 years will have 
passed between its beginning and its final completion. As finally 
excavated, the canal will be four miles long, with a depth of eight 
metres, or sufficient for the largest vessels which usually navigate 
the adjacent seas. The total cost will be about $9,000,000 or $4,- 
000,000 more than the original estimate. The work, it is stated, 
has been very substantially done, and the cost of maintenance 
will probably be very light. It has been carried out under the 
direction of French engineers.” 

The State Board of Health of New Hampshire has just pub- 
lished its seventh annual report. The work done by the Board 


in that State is of increasing importance, especially in the direc- 
tion of guiding legislation on sanitary matters. A special feature 
of the work done the past year has been the supervision of the 
sanitation of summer resorts, These places, mainly on account 
of the transient nature of their inhabitants, are apt to have de- 


fective systems of drainage. This, in ocean resorts, is often due 
to difficulties arising from the character of the land upon which 
the town is built. The New Hampshire Board also made some 
investigations into the lighting, heat, and water supply, aud other 
sanitary conditions of the public schools of the State, and found 
much that was objectionable in these directions. 

A paper read by Mr. J. P. Finley before the National Geo- 
graphical Society at Washington, gives some facts and conclusions 
drawn therefrom regarding tornadoes. In the United States the 
greatest number of tornadoes and cyclones occur in the months of 
April, May, June, and July. Missouri has bad the greatest num- 
ber of these visitations since reliable record has been kept; Iowa 
and Alabama come next in order on the list. An approximation 
to the number of persons injured by the tornado during 88 years 
of record in this country places the number killed at 4,000; in- 
jured, 6,000. Mr. Finley regards the gradual setting-in and pro- 
longed opposition of northerly and southerly currents over con- 
siderable areas, as the source of violent atmospheric disturbances. 
Some idea of the incredible violence of the air in the vortex of a 
cyclone is given by the writer in the following words: ‘“ Weight 
and size are conditions which generally present immaterial values 
to the power of the tornado; persons are stripped of clothing; 
fowls and birds are denuded of feathers and killed; trees are 
whipped to bare poles ; long and heavy timbers are driven to con- 
siderable depths in the solid earth ; the vortex is completely filled 
with flying débris ; timbers are driven through the sides of build- 
ings ; sand and gravel are driven into wood; the strongest trees 
are uprooted, or twisted off near the roots; men and animals are 
terribly mangled by contact with flying débris and by being rolled 
over the ground for a considerable distance ; the largest railroad- 
engines are lifted from the tracks on which they rest; all objects, 
whether metal or non-metallic, magnetic or non-magnetic, simple 
or compound, animate or inanimate, are acted upon in a similar 
manner.” 


Some question put to one of our contemporary magazines has 
caused some one to look up the description of the native foot- 
paths of equatorial Africa given by Prof. Drummond in his “ Trop- 
ical Africa.” The facts as here given contrast somewhat sharply 
with the impressions of ‘dense and pathless jungles,” etc., ie 
seminated by writers like Du Chaillu. The native foot-paths, 
says Prof. Drummond, “are marvelously direct, running straight 
through everything, ridge and mountain and valley, never shying 
at obstacles, never turning aside to breathe. Yet witbal this gen- 
eral straightforwardness there is a singular eccentricity and indi- 
rectness in detail. Although the African footpath, is, on the 
whole, a bee-line, not fifty yards of it are ever straight. And the 
reason is not far to seek. If a stone is encountered, no native 
will ever think of removing it. Why should he? It is easier to 
walk around it. The next man who comes that way will do the 
same. No country in the world is better supplied with 
paths ; every village is connected with some other village, every 
tribe with the next tribe ; and it is possible for the traveler to 
cross Africa without being once off a beaten track.’ 


An interesting lecture was delivered before the Franklin In- 
stitute on the 4th inst., by Mr. W. J. Hammer on “ Edison and 
His Inventions.” The speaker illustrated his descriptions by prac- 
tical experiments before the audience. The most striking of these 
were made with the telephone and the phonograph as recently 
perfected by Mr. Edison. Music and talking were recorded upon 
the Philadelphia phonograph which had been talked and sung into 
the long distance telephone by a phonograph in New York. 
Speaking and music sent in the same way from New York were 
reproduced for the Philadelphia audience by the aid of a phono- 
graph so as to be distinctly heard. A cornet solo, performed in 
New York, was reproduced for the audience three times in suc- 
cession, the sound showing little diminution in strength. 


It appears that the Eiffel tower, now building on the Paris 
Exposition grounds, is a private speculation of a certain M. Eiffel. 
The permission to build was only granted by the Exposition com- 
missioners after considerable opposition from people who consider 
that the tower will mar the appearance of the grounds, The 
structure is entirely of iron lattice-work, and when completed 
will have reached the height of 480 feet. As such, it is commented 
upon in Engineering journals as a fine specimen of engineerin 
skill. The primary object, of course, is the view to be aielend 
from the top, and passengers will be taken up by two elevators. 
Owing to the peculiar shape of the tower, these elevators ascend 
at a considerable angle. The contract to furnish them has been 
awarded in New York. 

An article in the Contemporary Review for this month dis- 
cusses the question of legislation for the protection of the Sabbath 
from disturbance. This is held by the author, Mr. Peek, to be 
particularly burdensome to the working-classes, besides being the 





cause of deterioration in the moral and physical characteristics of 
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man, from neglect of the day of rest. In London, it is complained 
that the caterers for public favor turn the day into a day of 
amusement for the sake of profit. The article closes by recom- 
mending to Parliament the passage of an act fixing a penalty for 
employment of labor, (except in cases of necessity and emer- 
gency), for more than six days of the week. It is also recom- 
mended that all liquor shops and restaurants be closed by law 
upon Sunday, excepting such of the latter as are necessary for 
public accommodation. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Louis LAMBERT. [By] Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine Pres- 
cott Wormeley. With an Introduction by George Frederick Parsons. 
Pp. clv. and 258. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE Story oF REALMAH. By Arthur Helps. Pp. 266. $0.75. 
Roberts Brothers. 

PorRTFOLIO Papers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

A READING oF EarTH. By George Meredith. Pp. 136. $1.50. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

My Cousin, Miss CINDERELLA. Translated from the French of Leon de 
Tinseau, by E. W. Naylor. Pp. 179. Paper. $0.25. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. . 

Tue MIND OF THE CHILD. Part II. The Development of the Intellect. 
By W. Preyer. Translated by H. W. Brown. (Iuternational Educa- 
tion Series). Pp. 317. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

NATURE AND MAN. Essays, Scientific and Philosophical. By William B. 
Carpenter. With an Introductory Essay by J. Esten Carpenter. Pp. 
483. $2.25. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


Boston : 


Pp. 386. $2.00. Bos- 








FIFTY YEARS OF IRON-MAKING WITH ANTHRACITE. 


Letter in Philadelphia Press, February 11. 
FEW weeks ago I called public attention, through the columns of a lo- 
cal paper, to the fact that, on the 4th day of July, 1890, would occur 
the semi-centennial of the first manufacture of pig iron in the Lehigh Val- 
ley by the use of anthracite coal. In my article I used the words: “ It was 
on the 4th day of Ju y, 1840, after months of weary labor, that the first fur- 
nace to successfully and profitably smelt iron ores by the use of anthracite 
coal made its first cast. Several attempts to accomplish this end had been 
made previously in other parts of Pennsylvania, and with some degree of 
success, but it remained for David Thomas to make not only a mechanical, 
but a commercial triumph of the undertaking.” I find that my article, 
written to stir local enthusiasm chiefly, has been copied widely by the press 
of the country, showing a greater than local interest in its subject matter. 
F . . As I have been connected with the manufacture of iron, as boy 
and man, since the year 1840, and have enjoyed the privilege of an acquaint- 
ance with most of the pioneers in the trade, I will, with your permission, 
give a very condensed narrative of the history of anthracite pig iron making. 

In 1828 Neilson, of Scotland, patented the use of hot air in the smelt- 
ing of iron ore in the blast furnace. The inventor “ builded better than he 
knew,” as at that time anthracite coal was practically unknown in Scotland, 
and the use of his patent was confined to smelting with bituminous coal. 
In 1836, George Crane, of Wales, obtained a British patent for the use of the 
hot blast, in connection with anthracite coal. Mr. Crane at that time 
owned an anthracite coal mine at Ynyscedwin, South Wales, that was value- 
less to him. Mr. Crane in conneetion with Mr. David Thomas, at once pro- 
ceeded to change a furnace that had been run on coke, to use anthracite. 
This furnace was put in blast early in 1837, and it was a complete success 
from the start. Prior to this, Dr. Geissenhainer, a Lutheran clergyman of 
New York City, a man deeply interested in the sciences, and evidently well 
informed as to Neilson’s discovery, and fully appreciating its value as con- 
nected with the use of anthracite coal, commenced the erection of a blast 
furnace, on Silver Creek, about seven miles from Pottsville. This was 
known as the Valley Furnace, and was blown in sometime in July, 1836. 
This furnace continued in blast some ten or twelve weeks, using anthracite 
coal exclusively. The furnace was small, the pressure of blast about three 
pounds, with a temperature of only some 200 degrees Fahrenheit. Unfor- 
tunately, soon after the furnace was blown out, Dr. Geissenhainer died, 
and American Metallurgy suffered its first great loss. 

While these experiments were going on at Silver Creek, John Potts 
was working on the same line at Cressona, Schuylkill county, and with 
commendable success, but, as in the case of the Valley Furnace, the Potts 
Furnace was too small and his blast too weak and cold. In 1838 a small 
furnace at Mauch Chunk was blown in on anthracite coal. It limped along 
for a few months and was then blown out. It was again put in blast early 
in 1839, with an improved hot blast, but, after running a short time, was 
abandoned. Mr. F. C. Lawthorp, an eminent engineer, still living, I be- 
lieve, at Trenton, N. J., was connected with this enterprise, and is fully 
oma to write an interesting chapter in the early history of anthracite 
pig iron. 

In 1838 Burd Patterson commenced the erection of the Pioneer Fur- 
nace at Pottsville. He engaged Mr. William Lyman, who had been con- 
nected with a rolling mill in Boston, as manager. It was first blown in on 
the 10th of July, 1839. It continued in blast but a few days, and was shov- 
eled out. Benjamin Parry, who had worked at Ynyscedwin with David 
Thomas, took the position of founder. The furnace was again blown in 
sometime in October, 1839. Mr. Thomas was then in Catasauqua, and Mr. 
Parry sent for him to come to Pottsville for aid and counsel. Mr. Thomas, 
accompanied by his son Samuel, then a mere stripling, but now eminent in 
the trade, drove over to Pottsville and remained there for a week, during 
which time, Pioneer was for the second time blown in. This furnace then 
ran successfully, but only for a long enough time to secure the premium of 





$5,000 offered by Nicholas Biddle to the first person who would make an- 
thracite pig iron continuously for three months. Owing to the poor supply 
of ores in the vicinity, Pioneer was blown out early in 1840, and remained 
idle for some time. During the year 1840 several smal! furnaces were 
blown in at different points in Eastern Pennsylvania, but none of them 
proved a commercial success, These experiments were all being watched 
by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company with intense interest. It is 
but rarely that so great an amount of brains was ever concentrated in the 
skulls of a company, as was developed in the heads of this Company. Two 
men especially connected with the management—Josiah White and Ers- 
kine Hazard, both of Philadelphia, were marvels of forsightedness, indom- 
itable energy, and untiring industry. Mr. White was a strict Friend, which 
must have been a great trial to him sometimes, when his plans went awry 
through the stupidity of his agents. 

Philadelphia has erected monuments to many men who have not done 
one-tenth of what these men did to pour gold into her lap. Mr. White and 
Mr. Hazard saw that the time had now arrived for them to move in the 
matter of pig iron making. Mr. Hazard was sent over to Wales, and there 
found Mr. Crane’s furnace successfully smelting iron ores with anthracite 
coal exclusively, under the management of David Thomas. Mr. Hazard at 
once contracted with Mr. Thomas to come to this country and erect a fur- 
nace. Mr. Thomas arrived here June 5, 1839, and promptly commenced 
the building of a furnace at Craneville, now Catasauqua, on the banks of 
the Lehigh Canal. This furnace, though small, was of far more generous 
proportions than any of its American predecessors. It was supplied with 
an improved hot blast oven, capable of heating the air to about 600 degrees 
Fahrenheit and with a blowing apparatus giving a pressure of about six 
pounds to the square inch. Mr. Thomas blew this furnace in July 3, 1840; 
made his first cast July 4, 1840; continued it in blast, with of course the 
necessary renewals, until 1879, when it was replaced by a furnace of more 
modern design. This furnace not only made iron, but equally as import- 
ant, made money from the word “ go.” Mr. Thomas followed this up by 
building the magnificent plants of the Crane and the Thomas Iron Compa- 
nies, earned for himself the honor of having been the first man in this 
country to successfully and profitably establish the manufacture of anthrac- 
ite pig iron, and as such 1s fairly entitled to the monument which I trust 
will be dedicated to his memory on the 4th day of July, 1890. For the 
facts contained in this sketch I am indebted to my personal intercourse 
with the older men in the trade; to the Journal of the Franklin Institute ; to 
the “ Transaction of Mining Engineers,” and to Mr. James M. Swauk’s in- 
valuable “ History of the Manufacture of Iron,” a book I would heartily 
commend to all interested in the subject. Yours respectfully 

Catasauqua, Feb. 8, 1889. OLIVER WILLIAMS. 








DRIFT. 


HE New York Tribune says: England’s answer to Russia’s Central Asian 
: railroad appears in the Sukkur bridge, which is to be opened for use 
in a few weeks. This gigantic viaduct across the Indus, the greatest bridge 
in the world, will enable troops to be sent from Calcutta and the Pupjaub 
without change of cars to within a short distance of Kandahar, and, when 
the Pishin railroad is finished, to Kandahar itself. The bridge has not 
made so much noise in the world, nor appealed so picturesquely to popular 
fancy, as General Annenkoff’s steel highway across Turkestan to Samark- 
and ; but for purposes of military strategy it is at least its equal. 





It is said that a rea ction has set in against winter sports in Montreal, 
and that the clubs are beginning to realize that the carnival is in fact fast 
developing into a money-grabbing business, and that the legitimate object 
of those who organized the first carnival, viz.,an annual reunion of the 
— ns winter pastimes, with games and sports, is rapidly being lost 
sight of. 





The esteemed Nordstjernan of New York city says that the Swedish- 
American citizens, their newspapers,and the press of Sweden are unanimous 
in the hope that General Harrison will send the Hon. W. W. ‘Thomas, Jr. 
back to Stockholm as United States minister. He was consul at Gothen- 
burg under President Lincoln, President Arthur made him minister, he 
reads and speaks Swedish fluently, and he is said to have done more than 
any other one man to head off the free trade propaganda last year among 
the Scandinavian voters. 





The German Emperor has formally declared that the absence of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg from Berlin is very precious to him. Under the 
circumstances the Prince is likely to conclude that Berlin is not a pleasant 
winter city—a conclusion in which common folks who are not afraid of be- 
ing snubbed by royalty will cordially ageee with him. It would be hard to 
find on earth a more dismal spot than the German Capital from November 
to May.—N. Y. Tribune. 





_ Mr. Thomas Hardy is rearranging his first novel, “ Desperate Reme- 
dies,” which was published anonymously many years ago. It wiil be issued 
with a brief preface and in one volume by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
Though it has been known for some years that Mr. Hardy is the author of 
“ Desperate Remedies,” this is the first time he has acknowledged the auth- 
orship on a title page. 








ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the 
reliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
ake care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, Full Paid, - $2,500,000. 
$5,000,000. 


Capital Authorized, - 
OFFIcE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puta. 








Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check at sight. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 
Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 


Wharton Barker, 
T. Morris Perot, 


John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 





WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund . ° e « $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 

REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 85 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Second. Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies, 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are readily negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth. Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


$3,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, President First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Industrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company, in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 181-148 South 4th St., Phila. 


Te INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a generai Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsas General Financial 
Agent for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 

OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. tty HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMIC “y T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 











MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 
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WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED; 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRES AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTiNnGs, chilled or not chilled. 

















THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 
BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 

Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Ca 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 
TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 








For Comsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 





“The Compound yg Treatment,” Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila’da, have been 
using for the last seventeen years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made port- 
able that it is sent all over the world. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer 
to the following named well-known persons who h 
tried their Treatment. ”™ — 
Hon. Ws. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L. ConRAnD, Ed. Luth. Observer, Phila. 
Rev. CHARLES W. CUSHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. WM. PENN NIxon, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. WORTHINTON, Ed. New South, Birm’ham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. VRooMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMIRE, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R. 8S. VooRHFES, New York City. 
Mr. KE. C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 
Mr. FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, ks 
EDWARD L. WILSON, 833 B’ way, N. Y , Ed. Phila. Photo. 
FIDELIA M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Is)’ds, 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, Scotland. 
Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico 
Mrs. EMMA CooPER, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C. A. 
J. Cops, Ex-Vice Consul, Casablanca, Morocco. 
M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Jas. MoorE, Sup’t Police, Blandford, Dersetshire, Eng. 
JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the U.S. 





‘“* Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and results,”’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages 
ee ten by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 

nquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 
tive — and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after —— abandoned to die by other physicians. Will 
be mailed free to any address on application. Read 
the brochure ! 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








